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ig REPORT OF THE POSTMASTEL GENERAL. that no reliance couid be had upon any pirt of it: and iis ture, however, oWing (0 Ue incieadss Ob POveiue tea coe Half 
—_ — believed, from exan ination, that this esumate did not es- , year ending July 1, IS24, amounts to but $49,778 55. 
Post-Orrice Department, sentially vary from what will prove to hav: been the actual| When] entered upon the duties of the Department, on 
wo 6 fl Novemper 24th, 1829. amount of losses from: 1789 to 1828: ‘the 6th of April last, | found the contracts had been made, 
ay To the President of the United States: . the shave amount of $284 .QNg | and the responsibility = of the Department incurred, for the 
y vt Sir: I have the honor to submit the folowing report of Must be added this sum, due for postage prior whole of the current year, and from one to four years in 
- the state of this Department. to July 1, ISVS, winch is since found to be | prospect, in the most expensive sections of the country. It 
ave The General Post Office was established July 26, 1775. desperate, 99 235 ‘appeared necessary, therelore, to direct the energies of the 
by There Was then but ate bieae oO posts, ( xtending from Fal. Counterfeit monev found on hand &) 634 Department principally to the gre . object ot Sustaiming its 
ae mouth, in New England, to Savannah, in Georgia: and the Notes of brok ks 1 672 ope rations, in the engages ats which it had already con- 
5 of Postmaster General was authorized to estublish such cross {7 4.306 tracted, by its own resources. ‘This could be etfected only 
our posts as he should think proper. __ | by enforcing a strict observance of the law on the part of 
and In October, 1782, the Postmaster General was required, Making together the total amount of. lozses by Postmasters, in preventing, so far as practicable, all abuses, 
ull by Act of Congress, to cause the meal to be carried once al bad debts and bad meonev. : % 310.830 and in accounting, re guiariy and promptuiv, for ail the mon- 
the week to al! the Post Offices; and by the sume Act he was Which cum. deducted frem the shove mentioned 'eys coming into their hands; by guarding against all further 
pia authorized ce) make pro\ ision tor the transmission ot hews- "or an of tina | 541.680 increase of ‘ xp nse, erxrce pit ili Cases absolutely demunded 
wn papers by mail. hw the mubliec interest; and by instituting such checks and 
/OML, When the Federal Government was orgenized under the Leaves the actual balance, on the Ist of Juls | re Spa... vi lite s in the mode of transacting the business ot 
“Ulu present Constitution, in 1789, the Post Office establishment {R20 rs $230,850 he ‘~nartment, as to secure more eflectually a proper ap- 
uch, was revised and perpetuated. ‘There were then, and to the The tienes sm this statement being emited. . 4 of its funds, and to prevent, in all cases,a diver- 
have close of 1790, only seventy-tive Post Offices in the United The amount of moneys on hand, and die from Postmas- | 200 of any part of them from their legitimate objects. 
WOR, States: And the extent of Post ae the United States, | ;, rs, including judgments obtained on old accounts, was re- | To correct abuses ip a privilege we which had 
e oes in 1790, amounted to 1375 miles. Now, the number of] oa i. she lnte Poctmacter Gener: be on the first dav | prevailed to a considerable extent, and to prevent others, 
1 we Post Offices is eight thousand and four, and the Post Roads ei te) 997 ane See Se "§ rate te | ; hich were beginning to show themselves, it was thought 
been amount to 115,000 miles. He cas reported an excess of expenditures , /expedient to issue a circular to Postmasters, calling their 
two The first line of mail coaches in the Un ted States, was beyond the amount of receipts for the year 'special attention to the subject, and enjoming renewed vig- 
nd in established in pursuance of an Act of Congress, passed ane. =a the Ist of July. 1828. of . 37.928 27 ‘ilance and energy on their part. This circular, bearing 
igton September 7, 1785, extending from Portsmouth, in New » Sat - : ais date the 18th of May last, has net been without its effect. 
irom Hampshire, to Savannah, in Georgia. ‘The transportation Leaving a balance of monevs on hand, aad The postages accounted for by Postmasters are accumulat- 
ublhie of the mail in coaches amounts, at this time, to 6,507,818 due from Postmasters, including judgments ing in an increased ratio, which promises advantageous re- 
annot miles in one year, and from the first day of January next, obtained on old _aeuahean on the Ist of July sults. ‘The proceeds o: postages for the quarter ending 
ceed: it will be increased to 6.785.810 miles. The whole yearly 1828. of | be g 332.105 10 | June 30, 182), exceed the amount for the corresponding 
fh we transportation of the mat! in coaches, sulkies, and on horse- The amount of postages ; quarter of IMs, by $30,376 59. The accounts for the 
jlaael- back, amounts to about 13,700,000 miles. from July 1. 1828 we Ske quarter ending the 380th of September last, are not all ex- 
found The whole amount of postages, (the only source of rey- ] 1820 is p eee a be : &1 707. A18 4? amined, but so ifr as the CXamMntioh has proceeded, it 
art at enue to the Department,) from 1789 to July 1, 1829, : The N Xp aditures of the ee : promises a propernionate ipereases —_, 
iF the was $20,441,496 Department for the same ‘Phe contracts [Or ansporting the mouwil in the State of 
Ches- The whole expenses of the Department, etiad. are on tollawa: Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
direct- during the same period, were as follow: Siesta to pi, and Louisiana, and the Territory of Arkansas, consti- 
ply ac- Compensation to Postmasters $7,829,925 ; etemietinns 559.237 28 tuting one section, will expire with the current year. The 
e most Incidental Expenses, 596,967 Transportation ay PR: rapid increase of population and of business in those see- 
s0 we Transportation of the Mail, 16,052,513 at dhe Mail 1.153.646 21 tions of country, required considerable improvements in 
site di- 4,779,405 meereer ‘in sip the frequency, the celerity and the mode of transporting 
ing re- | penses 69.249 08 the mail on the leading routes, for which provision has 
ectator Leaving an aggregate amount of revenue, 1.782.132 57 been made in the renewal of the contracts. 
o meet of $1,662,091 Sy The mai] communication between New Orleans, and the 
‘re Was The Revenue of the Department is accounted for, as fol- 1 ewine inthe smaunt af Seat of the General Government, by way of Mobile and 
pagpear — expenditures from July 1, 18- Montgomery, in Alabema, and Augusta, in Georgia, will, 
et, and Amount of the several payments into the 28 to July 1. 1829. an senainiane from the commencement of the ensuing year, be effected 
ared to Treasury from 1789 to 1828, Ob 20R BORE. ond ts onndent of caved three timesa week, affording comfortable conveyances for 
|. We Amount of the losses in the transmission in admitting that every cent travellers, and the whole trip performed in the period of 
present of moneys during the same period, 17,348 of postage of the test’ veer two weeks, each way through the capitals of Virginia, North 
idebted Balance, as exhibited on the books of the shall: tho oulbeaned of aio "471415 Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 
»ymake, | Department, on the Ist of July, 1529, asa otc, MOT ay : Lines of four-horse post coaches will also be established, 
| of bad debts, from the first day of January next, to run three times « 
3 | $1,662,091 | .. before men- week, both ways, between Nashville and Memphis, in Ten- 
w year, | From this statement it appears that the Department has tioned $22 235 50 nessee. This improvement was deemed important to keep 
e usual | always been sustained by its own resources, and that no Aud sepeeet es a regular and certain intercourse between the Western 
At one — money has, at any time, been drawn from the Treasury for of bad money 4.306 38 States and New Orleans—Memphis being a point on the 
and the the transportation of the mails: but that it has contributed 6 541 88 Mississippi to which steamboats can come at all seasons of 
eceived to the revenue of the Government. ni — $101,256 03} the year: it being contemplated to extend this line to New 
yectable » The sums paid into the Treasury by the different Post- ; Orleans by steam-boats, so soon as the means of the De- 
im. were master Generals are as follows: Leaving the true balance of available funds partment will justify, and the public interest shall require 
s of De- By Timothy Pickering, from December, at tendietentt at din Department, on the Ist it. ‘To give greater utility to this improvement, a weekly 
h Hous- | 1793, to March, 1795, 47,499 | of July "iAao saniehiteadh se: Retttinn -lianiead line of coaches will also be established at the same time, 
$s, stran- By Joseph Habersham, from June, 1795 shall Sean wernt ion tien etiiation: ‘wits - from Florence, in Alabama, (where it will connect with 
| _to September, 1801, 363,310} Gash in deposite %126.448 86 the line from Huntsville) to Bolivar, in Tennessee, at 
By Gideon Granger, fm December, 1801, Balances due from Postmas- : which point it will form a junction with the line fron; Nash- 
alter end | to December, 1813, 291,579 ters and others 2 7 94.400 21 ville to Memphis. 
emerged By Return J. Meigs, from March, 1814, 2930.249 07 | Such improvements are also provided im the transporta- 
ween the bro June, 1823. 287,209 tion of the mail through Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, as 
» andthe | By John McLean, from July, 1823, to De- It appears, therefore, that the funds of the Department that the lines of stages three times a week between Louis- 
he estab- | cember, 1828. 13,466 | suffered a diminution, from July 1. 1828, to July 1, 1829, | Ville, in Kentucky, and St. Louis, in Missouri, will con- 
read, the of $101,256 03. : a nect the correspondence and the travelling in a period of 
t. Hap- Making together, the foregoing sum of $1,103,063 In th; two days less than the time now occupied; and continue 
phed, and The balance, of $541,680, exhibited by the books of this " this result, all the collections made of former debts, 83 | the line to Fayette, beyond the centre of Missouri, within 
ago, took | Department, on the Ist of July, 1829, covers all the balan- | We" 4s all losses ascertained within the year, are compte-| the game time which is now allowed for reaching St. Lou- 
ited with- wee due from Postmasters and others, of every description, hended. is. A weekly line of stages will also go into operation on 
e said, to | Which have been accumulating for forty years, including} The expense for transporting the mail, by reason of the|the first of January next, from Fayette to Independence, 
has. by a | those of the most doubtful, and many of a desperate char- | increased facilities contracted for, before the commence-| near the Western boundary of that State. | 
ry. Mat- jecter. The Report of the late Postmaster General exhib-| ment of the present year, from January 1, to July 1, 1529, These, with other improvements provided for by the 
1 we hope ited a balance of % 332,105 10, as the amount oi available exceeded the expense for transportation during the corres- contracts which have just been made, will add 277,992 
villity she ‘funds, at the disposition of the Department, on the Ist of ponding period of the preceding year, $67,333; and the miles to the annual transportation of the mail in stages. 
sn she un- |July, 1828 The amount exhibited by the books of the expenditures of the Department for the same period, being} Mf~otwithstanding the increased expense which these ad- 
tation for Department on that day, is $616,394; from which it ap-| the first half of the current year, had there been no increase | ditional services would require, the new contracts have 
) America. }Pears that the sum of $284,289, of old balances, was estima- | of postages, would have exceeded its revenue 63,681, equal | been made, including all the improvements, for 819,195 37 
—---~ [fed to be either desperate, or of so uncertain a character, as| to $137,362, for the year. 
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tracts, for the transportation of the mail in that section. | 
The advantageous terms of these contracts will elfecta | 
saving to the Departiy at ot about twenty-live per cent. in| 
proportion to the services to be pe riormed. 

On entering the Vepartiment, my attention 
early day, drawn tu the manner in which its funds were 
received and disbursed. Circumstances transpired at the 
very threshold of this inquiry, which indicated a looseness 
and irresponsibility entire! 
which 


- 


was, at an 


} 
y incompatible with that system 
fo coariucterize 
Monevs had been advanced to dithrent persons 


vugrint ever) branch of the pubize | 
service. 
contrary to low; and persons in the immediate + mplovinent 
of the Depart ni, Wilko receive stipulated salaries, defined 
and apvropriated ty w. had received moneys mn advance 
from the funds of the Departiaent, bevond th 
s) provided, and which had not been appropriated. There 
stands att the Department, a bal- 
ance of $2,164 16, tor moneys formerly advanced out ot 


Mis day, on the booas Oj 


the funds of the Vepartiment, be ond the compensation 
provided by law, to diferent officers and clerks, who had ; 
been empioved, but who have left the service; the greater | 
p ifrt oi whoich Ww t probably never oe collecte ad. A con- 
siderable number of accounts stand open against other in- 
dividuals, for moneys advanced, some of whom are now un- 
known to the Denertment. An act of Congress, of April} 
21, IS, appropriated 6,400 iars tor repairing the read 
from Athens on the reute to New Orleans, sod 6,000 dol- 
lars for the road between Neshville and Natchez, to be 


Preside it, who de- 
to carry the iaw into et- 


expended under the direction of th 


gion ited the j’ostmaster (re eral 


fect. The moneys appropriited were mingled with the 
general nnds of the Departu:cot. out of which the eXpens- 
es of the road were detraved: and there are now standig 
on the booxs of the othice, i baiance os 1.4 G7 avainst 


rol these roads a balance of 
$1946 65: making together, the sum of $3,352 32, on ac- 
count of y the Department, and for 
which it as so much money in hand, 
though these accoun'’s originated twenty-three years since. 
Thess facts evineed a radical defect in the system of finan- 
eial operations of the D partment. 

It Lope red that all the funds of the Department were 
received and disbursed by one of the Assistants, while th 
Postmaster General was held responsible in law, for their 
proper application. ‘The Assistant had it in his power at 
ail tunes to withdraw, or furnish, for the use of others, the 
funds of the Department, to a large amount, without the 
knowledge of its head, or of any other person atiached to it. 
There was no check upon any such transactions, nor any 
thing connected with the system calculated to bring them 
tohght. The Assistant made deposites of part of the funds 
in different banks, subject to his individual checks; and 
retained a partin his own hands, but to what amount is not 
shewn by any document or record in the Department. Ou 
the change of the system, there was found, in an iron cof- 
fer, in his possession, the sum of $19,876 89, consisting of 
#19 9} in specie, and $19,857 794 in bank \ notes, certifi- 
eates, and checks. Of this sum $2,633 76 were found to 
he counterfeit, and $1,672 62 were in notes of broken 
A part of the remainder is of very 


banks, and of no value. 

doubtful character. Such as was not ascertained to be 
good, has been sent to the different States from which it 
yssued, for the purpose of determining its value, and ren-| 
dering it available; but what proportion of it will be found 
worthless or depreciated, is not vet learned. 

The necessity of an entire change in the mode of con- 
ducting this business, Was most obvious. 

Directions have been given, that the money appropriated 
hy law for the payment of suiaries, shall never be united 
with the funds of the Department, but that it shall be drawn 
by an agent appointed for that purpose, and applied di- 
rectly to the object for which tt is appropriated; so that the 
persons receiving it shall have no secounts opened on the 
hooks of the Department. This will effectually prevent 
advances and over-payments on thet head in future. 

It was important to devise a system oy Which no mon- 


the tirst, and agaist the oth 


monevs advanced 


} 


, 
iz still aceountahb!: 


evs should be received or disbursed, or in any manner come 
within the control of any one individual; but that all mon- 
eys should be paid into the Departinent by certificates of 
deposjte in books, and that nothing could be drawn from 
such deposites, not even by the head of the Departinent, 
without the signature of two distinct officers of the Depart- 
ment, each acting independently of the other, and both 
eertifving to the correctness of the act. Also, that the 
transfer of moneys from Postimastcrs to Contractors, should 
be subject to the same guard, and require, in like manner, 
the investigation and signature of two distinct officers of 
the Department. It was likewise necessary that the svs- 
tem should embrace a rule which should require Postmas. 
tera to account promptly for the proceeds of their offices, | 
and prevent an accumulation of postage in their hands. | 
This has been done: and it is believed that the moneys of! 
this Department are now as effectually protected as those 
of any other Department in the Government. 

The observance of the system which has been adopted, 


i 
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allowances | 
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POLITICAL BOONOMY. 
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| COMMUNICATED. | 
Mr. Eprror, 4 
The deplorable picture drawn by “A Citizen of South 


Carolina,” of the moral and physical etfects of :nanufactures, 
and which you have transplanted into your Banner, from 


the Telescope, has awakened my sympathies, not more for 
the poor English and Irish operatives, than for the “Citizen” 
himseli. Honest zeal when misdirected, aiways excites 
a painful emouon. It evinces a repulsive ignorance, or 
such tixedness ofthe intellectual vision, or a mere fiction of 
‘the imagiuation, as approaches nearly to mental! alienation. 
The “Citizen” bavine fastened an evil eve ou the ‘Taril, 
sees, in close proximiy to it, and in the same ite of vision, 
whatsoever evil. Manufactures are 
(a group of congregated evils; and “all the ils” under any 
circumstances Which poor manufacturers are “heirs to, ure 
their spontancois offspring. 
delusion, 


else is 


themselves, 


Sir, here is delusion—strong 
I entreat your aid to dispe lit. The wants and 
| privations and wretchedness of the English and Seotch 
lim inulacturers 8 acknowledged aad depl | commis- 
| 
| 
i 


mistake whieh aseribes 
A few retlectious. 
Lof which none wil! contradict, will make thes plain. 


ifthe English monutecturers could readily obtain an abun- 


rod aida 
but how is that 
them to the infiwence ot manufactures. 


; Serated: sirancve 


ihe trut! 
dant supply of toot and clothing, would they be wretched! 
Docs manutacturig deprive them of these mecessari —— 
How else could tires What other enmploy- 
And as to their moral 
land intellectual sanding, how does it appoar that (heir oc- 
leupations arc more unfriendly to it, than any other physical 

labor’ “Phe fact 3 asevineed by the records of 
ithe ermminal yudicature of Bagland, and the sad history oi 
her part intelleetuc! standard of the 
manufacturing districts of England is purer and higher than 
that of the agricultural. I do aver, such are the facts; th 
wience bears out the assertion, that there is less crime, 
and more mordity and intelligence in the manufacturing 
districts of England, than in the agncultucal, ia proportion 
to their respective population. This is a truth. Letit be 
remembered that it is true. 


obtain them! 
ments hold out a better proiise / 


s Ollerwise, 


Lyn rixmii. ihe more! iti 


ey 


Please to communicate this important injormation to “A 
Citizen,” which he certainly could not have possessed when 
re penned lis remarks. Correct this trouvlesome mischie- 
vous error of tbe demoralizing, enervating intiuence of man- 
ufuctures, generated in ignorance, and «wamtained 1a pre- 
judice. “Tue diiierence in the moral anc intellectual stat 
of the manuiacturing and agricultural districts of England, 
as illustrated by the evidence of facts which have been col- 
lected and spread before the public, ts therefore decidedly 
in favor_of maaufactures. The cause of this difference I 
think obvious. “Phe means of information and instruc- 
tion are more eflicient, because more easily commanded 
and applied in a dense than a sparse population. If there 
be any thing in the moral or intellectual influence of ditier- 
ent occupations, it is manifestly in favor of that which pro- 
duces the least physical exhaustion. The exposures and 
labors of the field are much more severe than the great mass 
of manufacturing operations. Those who have experienced 
or observed the influence of these labors will certainly have 
learned how little power or inclination they leave for intel- 
lectual etlort or mental improvement. ‘The superior intel- 
ligence aud virtue of the agricultural class 1s a compliment- 
ary fiction, partaking more of poetry than truth. But if this 
be true of England, where manufactures are comparatively 
of high antiquity, and were extensively introduced before 
the late improved methods of instruction were known, and 
the importance of moral and intellectual cultivation was 
duly appreciated, how much more is it true of our own 
country! It is notorious and indisputable, that that portion 
of our manutacturmg population, of both sexes, which have 
been drawn trom the agricultural rlass, has been raised by 
the transfer, in point of moral purity and intellectual dignity. 
Their personal respectability has been thereby elevated; 
their means of comfort and enjoyment amplified. They 
dress better, tare better, and behave better. The means 
of instruction and education are prodigiously multiplied, 
and a corresponding intellectual improvement is visible.— 
‘These are facts. This is experience, one page of which is 
worth a volume of theory. 

Next comes the deleterious influence of manufactures on 
health. ‘This too, is all faney and fiction. The difference 
is decidedly in favor of manufactures, because of their com- 
parative lightness and uniformity and less exposure to the 
inclemency and vicissitudes of the weather and seasons.— 
The field laborer is exposed to all these in their utmost rigor. 
Healthy situations are always selected, or always may be, 
for the sites of manufacturing establishments, where pure 
air and pure water two essential elements of health, may 
always be commanded. On the contrary, the husbandman 
is trequeatly compelled to dive into the rice swamps and 
encounter the deadly exhalations of the marsh and the fen 
under the fervid rays of a summer’s sun. 


IS 








will requite additional labor, but it is deemed essential to 


the security and prosperity of this Department. | 
l have the honor to be, with great regard, your ob« dient} 


servant, W. TT. BARRY. 
‘he U.S. ship of the line Delaware, Commodore Crane, | 
arrived at Hampton Roads on the Ist inst. from the Medi-' 
terranean. ————. 
General Barradas, the commander of the late unsueccess-! 
ful Spanish expedition against Mexico, has arrived at New 
York, from New Orleans, on his way to Europe. 


more wretched than manufacturing England. 


cleaning up a pew country ts most perilous to the pioneer 
settlers, and thousands upon thousands have perished by 
inhaling the subtle poison of its putrid vegetation. These 
are some of the evils which pertain to agriculture, the most 
severe and laborious, and with the exception of war and 
navigation, the most exhausting and dangerous occupation 
ofman. The poverty of Ireland, which is not to any extent 
a manufacturing country, is certainly not exceeded by any 
district of England, and pauperism has been as active in 
producing a dense population and intense wretchedness in 
the first as in the last. Lreland, agricultural Ireland is yet 


What be- 


‘Lhe process of 





comes of the imaginary mora! and physical efiects of man- 
ufactures, and what will “A Citizen” say to those of agri- 
culture! Man, hungry and naked, 1s wretched in any oc. 
eupation, and when privation is sufficiently intense, will 


perish. 


If the accumulation of rival manufactures in this country 
has depressed their prices too low, and through their “de- 
piorable eilects” “we perceive the unsound and unsate foun- 
dation” of their prosperity, one would suppose that the 
“markets of the world, ‘tglutted” by the excessive “produc- 
tion” of cotton, “beyond the consumption and [consequent] 
demand” would have admonished “A Citizen” of the an- 
substantial tabric Of his own prosperity, and with what ad- 
vantage his own arguinents and weapons might be turned 
waist bunself. fs it not true that the prices of cotton 
are lowered, andthat there has been a corresponding dimi- 
jution of the value of real estate, so that “masters have 
been obliged tc lower the wages of their Operatives,” or 
which is the same Ung, to submit to a ruinous depression 
of the value of dieu siaves! Is not the cause the same in 
both cascs'—the excess of production beyond the demand 
of COnsUMpUOD. The same law of trade goveltits the price 
of the tabne anc of the raw uwterial. Vlre markets of the 
world are glutted with both. “Phere is an immense super- 
abundance of! suppl . and aa appalling de} ression ot price. 
he mass of preduciion presses upon the power and means 
of consumplion, ane has mduced the torpor of plethory.— 
But agriculture has feit tts benumbing mfluence as well 
as manufactures and northera agriculture vastly more than 
southern. ‘The remecy is as obvious us the evil, and as 
certain as the relation of cause and etlect. Duminish sup- 
ply. A pportioa it tothe demand ol consum plion, but 
how! Shall our southern trends suspend iheir proauctive 
power! It must perish then. Action, and proauctive ac- 
tion too, is essential to their existence. but if we ought 
not to require ihe southern plants Flo prouuce less cotton, 
neither can he require the northern manutacturer to man- 
ufacture Nenber of them can do any thing clse.— 
Agriculture is full. 

W hat 
all 
fabrics of art. 


it SS. 
| is productions outrun the pow I of 
shall they do? The departments of 
Widusiry are Our store-houses are burthened 
with the Bat they are the fabries of foreign 
labor and forewn materials—to the annual amount of siaty 
millions, ‘To this amount we have the power to diminish 
foreign supply, and so tar to restore the equilibrium between 
ihe produc ion Of Our OWnCOUnITY, and its Consumption.— 


COMSUTNDY iOn. 


filled. 


This would remove the distress umd embuarrassuit hi, COnSC- 
quent 
price. 


Upou EXCessive supply and extreme depressiol Of 
This is (ie remedy required by the condition of the 
country, and entorced by every consideration of reason, and | 
the nature of things. It is a plain, practical, common-sense 

question, resolving itself into the obvious duty of provid- 
ing employment and subsistence for our own household, 
in preference to our neighbors, when itis no longer 1n our 


power to provide for both. 


llow a repeal of the Tariff (the remedy recommended 
by “A Citizen”) should accomplish his purpose, is to me 
incomprehensible. Suppose this repeal should convert the 
cotton manufacturer into the cotton grower, and swell the 
mass ofcotton preduction, would that relieve the cotton 
planter? Put this question round the entire circle of inter- 
ests and occupations, where would the dismissed manufac. 
turer find profitable employment and subsistence’ Posi. 
tively no where. “A Citizen” speaks of the abundance 
‘of our fertile lands which would support the children ot 
this young nation for hundreds of generations in abundance 
and happiness, and in the honest rural virtues.” = ‘This :- 
most true. And if se, how absurd is it to import by mil- 
lions, the products of foreign soil, when our Own are super- 
abundant, and perishing for want of a market! ©The chil- 
dren of this young nation” cannot subsist on the products 
of agriculture alone. They must be manufacturers, and 
the surplus produce of the soil must be exchanged for these 
manufactures, or those “chiidren” must perish. ‘This con- 
sideration shows how mutual and dependent, how imtunate- 
ly blended and reciprocal are the interests of agriculture 
and manufactures. He is but a visionary and a theoris! 
who would disjoin therm. A FELLOW CITIZEN. 





REPLY TO “A FELLOW CITIZEN.” 


We give an insertion to the foregoing communication, 
with much cheerfulness, because we are of opinion, that 
all temperate discussion upon the tariff question, and in r 
lation to the moral and physical effects of manufactures, i: 
likely to be beneficial. We happen to be of the number o: 
those who entertain the belhef that the congregation of pees 
ple into large masses and in confined apartments, is not as 
favorable to morals, or to health, as their wide distribution 
over a large surface of country; but we shall not, on tha’ 
account, find fault with others who may differ with us ir 
opinion. The matter is not one of theoretical speculation, 
but of matter of fact experience, and there is scarcely an 
individual, who is not as capable of judging on the subject 
as his neighbor. As tothe relative state of morals, among=t 
the agricultural and manufacturing classes of Great Britain, 
we do not see how that should operate, in this country, up: 
on our judgment, for, if we understand the matter aright 
the enquiries entered into have resulted rather in shewin 
that both classes were bad, although one was worse tha! 
the other. FE.ven, however, if it were true in all cases, «4 
it is said to be in some, that in England there is more vic 
to be found in the agricultural than the manufacturing dis 
tricts, yet the existence of this fact, would not authorize th 
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cases, which, upon being pointed out, will, we think, do 
away with all doubt on the subject. 

In England, the produce of the land is divided amongst 
three distinct classes of persons; the landlord, who lives 
upon the rent, the farmer, who takes the land upon a lease, 
and who is generally more of an overseer than a laborer, 
and the hired operative , who is called a servant, and who 
performs the labors of the tield. The vice W hieh 
scribed as existing in the agricultural districts, is amongst 





— ~—— 


de- 


is d 
this last mentioned class, who, being by the strong compe- 
tition which exists in every species of industry, brougitt 
down to the very lowest rates of wages upon which Uy 
can subsist, are necessarily kept in the same state of iwuor- 
ance and poverty, as Lhe tiamulac uring clusses. ‘That iilis 
must be so, is evident from the consideration, that if agri- 
culture offered better rewerds tor labor than manutactures, 
labor would flow into that channel.  Ladeed, that perpetual 
tendency to equilibrium, which never ceases to operate in 
any Country, must produce that effect; and hence we may 
safely say, that the laborers on the land in England, must 
be pretty much upon a par, as to their moral and physical 
condition, with the laborers in the workshops, and there is, 
in fact, no reason why they should be any better of. 

Now let us turn our eyes to the condition of agriculture 
in this country. Inthe Northern, Middle, and Western 
States, the man who ploughs and sows the land, ts, in nine 
cases out of ten, the proprietor of the soil. The working 
man is consequently a landlord, and so loag as jand can be 
procured in unlimited quantities, at one dollar and a quarter 
per acre, so long willthere be an absenee of that class, 
which in England is represented, by “A Fellow Citizen,” 
us being less moral than the manufacturers. As to the 
actual state of morals in our manufacturing villages, we do 
not think that sutlicient time ha= been afforded for the de- 
velopement of the results, which have been looked for.— 
In New England, no doubt, great attention is paid to the 
conduet of the young persous employed in the cotton and 
woollen factories, and had it not been for the turn out 
which took place at Dover, about a year ago, when from 
6 to 800 girls marched through the town with martial mu- 
it would have been diflicult to imagine the 
of any other deportment, than such as we have been tn the 
habit of regarding as inseparable from the land o7 steady 
habits. The fact is somewhat diflerent, we have reason to 
think, in other quarters, aud we find it ditheult to believe, 
that children will free from when 
crowded together in workshops and in 
where they lodge, as if the y were under the namediate eyes 
of their parents at home. At all events, the privation of 
liberty, to which the inmates of a factory are subjected, 1s, 
in itself, an evil of no trifling magnitude, in up 
the elements of social ¢ njo ment, and we free ly contess, 
that we have experienced as tu ‘h substantial joy, at be- 
holding in the western country the flaxen headed urchins 
breaking out from school, as we have of heart-felt sorrow, 
in New England, at witnessing the close confinement of 
the thousands of boys and ciris, who have httle more time, 
they can call their own, than is sufficient to swallow their 
hasty meals. Nor are we at all convinced of the correct- 
ness of the remark of “A Fellow Citizen,” where he as- 
serts “it is notorious and indisputable, that that portion of 
our manufacturing population, of both sexes, which lave 
been drawn from the agricultural class, has been raised, by 
the transfer, in point of moral purity and intellectual digni- 
ty.” Perhaps the emphatic word our, may have some lo- 
cal application, known to the writer, which may justify the 
positiveness of his assertion. We think we could point to 
a manufacturing village on the Schuylkill, where the infal- 
libility of this remark, as a general one, would be very 
much doubted. 

Upon the score of health, our correspondent seems to 
think, that the employments incident to manufactures are 
more salubrious than those which belong to agriculture.— 
If the comparison were to be confined to the village of 
Northampton, for example, in Massachusetts, and one of 
the rice swamps of South Carolina, we would allow to his 
arguinent all the benefit which would result from superior 
locality. 
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But we do not think the comparison between the 
most eligible spot that could be selected, and the most un- 
healthy one that could be tmegined, is altogether such an 
one as should have been presenicd. Nor are the diseases 
to which settlers In a new country are exposed, to be 
brought forward as evidence that agricultural pursuits are 
every where unhealthy. The number of persons who are 
annually exposed to this calanuty, compared to those who 
inhabit the old settled districts, !s a mere handful, and as 
to the great poverty of the agricultural Irish, the cause 
must be sought in circumstances which do not belong to 
this country. ‘ 
Leaving the question of the moral and physical efiects of 
manufactures to the deliberation of the reader, we will 
now examine the doctrine advanced by “A Fellow Citi- 
zen,” upon the subject of supply and cemand. 
that the cause of the present ruinousiy low prices of manu- 
fuctures, and of raw cotton, is over pioduetion—*“the mar- 
kets of the world are glutted with both. ‘There is an im- 
mense super-abundance of supply.” To all these positions 
we agree, because the facts siure us in the fuee. But we 
differ froin him wholly in the nature of the remedy to be 
applied, and it is in reality upon this single point, thet the 


two great parties, tard? and anti-tar:]T, become anti-podes. | 


“A Fellow Citizen” says, “diminish supply.” We 


“increase demand,” and in order that the difference be- 


tween these (wo remedies may be discerned, we will trouble | 


the reader with some elementary remarks, 
Supply and deaaud are relative terms, neither one hav- 


“FOvVll, is lO Gilhiliish lilt 


He says, | 
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any particular commodity, per example, is exactly equal to 
the supply at market, at a price which will remunerate the 
cost of production, then it is supposed, tha! matters are In 
a prosperous state. Now let us suppose this equilibrium 
disturbed whieh demand: 
the effect must es dently be, to raise prices, and as the pro- 
ducers mow vet inore thal a remunueratiiy orice, an liiuce- 
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ment is held out tor others to engage ta we production of 
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when the equilibriuim is again restored. 
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ras irticular faprics wto existen‘e, 


by driving capital and labor trom other tore productive 


and more jyotitable pursuits, and couseqtently by dimin- 
ishing, instead of augmenting, the total sroducts of indus- 
iry. 

Again: let us suppose the equilibriumto be disturbed, 
\by some cause, which increases supply. ‘The eflect of this 
i must be to low ‘TY prices, and as tin prodicers now get less 
' than a romunerating price, some of them will have to with- 
idraw their capital and labor, until the suopiy is again only 
equal to the deinand, and restures tie equilibrium. 
| In this reasoniug, we presume that all parties will agree, 
‘and we admit, tiat where tl equilibriuis: Ol supply ana 
demand is disturbed, by an increasea supply, une remedy 
iis, to diminish supply. But it must be hi pt in mund, that 
an overstocked market, and conse que ntl, a fail in price, 





may result trota another cause, thafi au increase ot supply. 
ft may result irom a diminished demand, and it is the part 
| given etiect, 
in order that, by mistaking the disease, an improper reme- 
dy might not be apphed. 


of wisdom to trace to its ethcient cause, 
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Now, what is tie fact in relation to manufactures and 
Taw colo! “Aj i ilow Chuzen” 
ices ol both ure th 
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appre nend, 


things that the low pri- 
result of the same cause. 
a great error. ‘Lhe fall in the price of 
manulactures, is, to 4 certain extent and yay io a Certaill 


Hie is ii 


extent. the effect of an ove resupply. Th iall in the price 
foct of 4 diminished demand, brought 


about wholly by the high duties, wich poolubitiag us trom 


‘Oot raw COLLOM, is Lilt 
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‘The remedy) ior the ftormer 
supply: . Pie remiedy tor the latter, 
he reduction of the duties 
Would accomplish both purposes, and therefore the “Citi- 


shations trom bus lliyy Gi Us. 


‘is to increase the demand. 
zen, Whose essay has elicited the commu:aicauon from “*A 
Fellow Cilizeu,” las, we think, pointed out the true reme- 

dy. 

| Having, as he supposes, made out his case, our corres- 
‘poudeat advances tue ivlowilng positions:—* Agriculture 
iis tutl. 
)Wtiat shail they do! 
‘tiled. Uur store houses are burtiened with the fabrics of 
fart.” Now li these assertions were true, there would be 
ino need of the American System, jor, if the productions of 
jagriculture Oulrun Lie power Of Consumption, that ts, if 
‘the people employed in agriculture could raise more pro- 
viSiouws than they could eat, they would be glad to ex- 
‘change the surplus tor mauuiactures, and uo foreigners 
‘would not be willing to make the exchange, (which is the 

| presumption, or eise agriculture could not be said to be 
| overdone, ) domestic producers would be tound, ready enough 

'to do it, and without the aid of high dutles,—no protection 
being necessary where the joreigner is not a competitor in 
‘the market. But in point of fect, agriculture is not, never 

| has been, and never Can ve Uverdone, in the ordinary sense 

(in which that terin isapplied. A hatter may make too 

|many hats, a shoemaker may make too many shoes, and an 

}apothecary may make too much physic, and if they cannot 

isell their products, they may all be in danger of starving. 

| But the cultivator of the soul, who raises too much wheat 
and too many cattle and hegs, can never be in such dan- 
ger. Norcanhe be in danger ol perishing irom the want 

ol clothing or fuel, as the oihers may, tor, tt he cannot tind 
people out of his house, who will spin and weave his woo! 

and flax, in exchange tor flour, and beef and pork, he has 

(a never failing resource in his own family No man, who 
| has ever visited the Western States, can talk of agricul- 
‘ture being full, unless im the sense, that fortunes are not to 
ibe accumulated by it as rapidly, as when the free trade 





|poliey was pursued by our governmeni, or, as they would 
‘again be, if that policy were agein to be adopted. 
Uur correspondent seems to have run the circle of the 


restrictive reasoners, and advances the doctrine, that by im- 
porting foreign fabrics, we encourage foreign industry to 
‘the neglect of our own. This we know is a favorite d 
ma withthe American System logicians. 


Mil. 
=] 


They seem to 


suppose, that foreigners give us fifty or sixty millions of 


dollars worth of goods tor nothing, and they look upon this, 
}as a great evil to the couniry. Bui they gre atly uustake. 
Foreigners give us nothing without an equivalent. They 
‘make us pay for every package of goods we impori, and 
‘they make us pay in the products of domestic tidustry,— 
for foreign products can only be paid for with coimestic 
products, directly or indirectly transmitted. Hence it 
clear, that if we by importing foreign goods, encourage 
foreign industry, we can only do it by encouraging an equai 


Is 


amount of domestic industry, and therefore the position ad- 
‘vanced, falls tothe ground. We cannot thercfore agre¢ 
with our correspondent in his recommendation to prolibit 


ing reference to any definite quantity. When they are 
equal, that is, when the demand for any given quantity of 


hi- produc UiGdiis taiiriun Lie power ot Consuimplion. i 
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foreign importations altogether, and so far from believing 
that this is the remedy now required by the condition of 
the country, we can hardly persuade ourselves that he is 
serious in his remarks. 





That one whose mind is so strongly unbued with the 
fallacies of the restrictive system, cannot see how a repeal 
of the tariif would improve the actual state of things, we 
can readily conceive, and we are therefore not surprised at 
the following question:—*“Suppose the repeal should con- 
vert the cotton manutacturer mito the cotton grower, and 
swell the mass of cotton production, would that relieve the 
cotton planter!” We answer, ves, and for this reason, that 
the additional suppiy produced by the new hands, could 
not be as great as the which would re- 
It is 
upon the truth of this propos:tion, that the whole question 
turns. Upon a given scale of imports and exports, there 
is, We Will suppose, a foreiga demand jor 700,000 bales of 
cotton, and Fur the saxe 
‘mand to 200,000 bales, higher 
accomnpiish the object, but atthe 

off ia the foreign demand of a 
is additional domestic demand calle 
for, a result which is as inseperable from such wncrease of 
duties, as any other effect is inseparable from its cause.— 
Now is not the manifest r medy for such a iailling off, a re- 
storation of the duties to the old rates? Aguin—*‘Put this 
question round th: of interests and occupe- 
lions, where gissed moamtufacturers find profi- 
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culture anc commerce. B it no, Says Our Ce rrespondent, 
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from th fiul OF Lie InarkKel., and the number oi idle vessels 


at the wharves. To this, we would say, these ere the effects 
of your own favorite policy; but, for the sake of argument, 
we will give h ressoning, and will 
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wavs heretofors n Hu there were no duties at ali, 
ind for the plain and simple reason, admitted by our cor- 
uld Willing to ex- 
-hanye their manufactures for our agricultura! products.— 
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respondent, that toOreigners w noi Le 


umple, caunot sell his 
pork, hams, lard, butter, 
numcrous other articles which he raises, for foreign 
cotton and woollen fabrics, either ¢ h the Euro- 
liing therm to the South- 
on EF ial ind. or to other 
is nO Olher recourse ior him, but 

And wheu he ts driven to do 
‘essity, 1t 1s inanifest that he 
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this trom nes requires no aid 
irom protecting duties; for protecting duties, in such a 
t ous vuld nat he necessury to exehide commodities which 
could possibiy be brought into Penusylvania, owing to 
the want of an equivalent witch the producer would be 
willing to accept. Indeed this principle is so plain, that 
“4 Fevow Citizen” himself admits it. towards the close of 


his communication, where he says, “The children ef this 
young uation Cannot subsist on the products of agriculture 
alone. ‘They must be manufacturers, and the surplus pro- 
luce of the soil must be exchanged for their manufactures, 
or these children must perish.” Now, if such be the ne. 
cessity of the case, we should like to kuow, where is the 
use in laws to prohibit the importation of foreign commod- 
ities, When, upon the very admissions of our correspondent, 
could be unported. This is a dilemma, and we de 
not care which of its horns “A Fellow Citizen” chooses. 
There is a foreign demand, or there is not. If there is a 
foreign demand, then it is for the interest of our farmers to 
employ their labor and capital in the raising of agricultural 
products, instead of manutacturing for themselves. This 
is a position, we believe, that no one would dispute; and if 
there 1s not a fore ign demand, then domestic manuiactures 
would spring up of themselves, without the aid of protect- 
ing duties. 


noie 


What the friends of agricultural and commercial! liberty 
complain ef is, that the restrictionists, by their policy, de- 
stroy the profits of agriculture and commerce, and then say, 
that the remedy tocure the evil, is to destroy them stil] 
more. ‘This is precisely the same, as if a quack doctor 
should bleed a man and because the patient became mere 
sick from debility, should preseribe, as the remedy, more 
bleeding. ‘The American System, applied to the body pol- 
itic, is nothing more nor less than the system of doctor 
Sangrado applied to the body natural, and any one may 
easily see, if they will only listen to the arguments on the 
subject, that the actua! sufferings of this nation, have been 
brought about by political quackery, the professors of which 
have mistaken the disease, and have consequently misap- 
plied the remedy. 

But we now expect to hear “A Fellow Citizen” exelaim 
—“By refusing to import foreign manufactures, we chal 
keep all the money in the country.” So it goes. Phat 
‘ernble thing money seems to be the great bug-bear, which, 
the moment it is mentioned, territies the whale nation: for 
fear we shall be left without a single cent, by an unfavors- 
ble balance of trade. If our correspendent wishes tha! 
point discussed, and will say so, giving Ins own arpomets 
to prove that there would be more com im the ceuntry ua- 
der a prohibitory system, than under one of frve trade, we 
shall be pleased to discuss the matter with him. 
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| ComMUNICATED. | 
STRICTURES UPON THE “CoMMENTARLES ON AmerRICAN Law 
sy James Kenr, Ese. L. L. D.” 
(NO. 2.) 
Ubi Libertas est un pat. ta. —FRaA «KLIN, 


Professor Kent has devoted a large part of his work 


to a commentary upon the Constitution of the United | 


States. 
of the subject 


to their country, by ably commenting upon the Const 
tution of the Lived States. And the Federalist, and 


Tucker's edition o1 Biackstone’s Cotameutaries, should | 
constituie a part of the library of every intelligent 
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ducive to the general welfare And in nothing is the} should be so if the amendment which he had proposed 


general welfare more deeply concerned than that their 
will should be implicitly obeyed. | 
President Cooper, of South Carolvaa, formerly ap- 


| pointed Professor of Laws in the Upiversity of “Char- 


lottesville, Virginia, to whose instruction the author of 
these strictures is greatly indebted for w tiatever knowl- 


Every one must be sensible of the importance | edge of the law he may possess, in his iectures on Po 

Society must feel a deep interest i | 
having the Constitution of the United States fairly aud) 
truly interpreced. Already has a Hamilton and a Mad — 
ison, a Jay anda Tucker, rendered importan' services! 


litical Economy, says—‘*i do not think it sufliciently 
considered im « urcouniry, that the broad and compre- 
hensive subject of the general welfare, is committed ex 
clusively to the conventions which meet to torm our sev- 
eral Constitutions. tis the convention that determines 
in What manner, asd by what means, the geveral welfare 
shall be consulted. [it is the convention which traces 
out the various pclitical institutions to act in Concert tol 


Other distinguished statesmen and jurists ot | the promovon ot this great object; and what powers 


our couutry, has * also devoted their attention lo this In- and authority it i8 expedient to withhold or to delegat 


teresting subject; and the constitutional law ot the Lnit- 
ed States isina rapia sta’« of improvement. Mr. 


_and intrust for this purpose. 
Wil- | prescribes in what manner the legislative, executive 


It is the convention that 


liam Rawle. of Philadelphia, has lately written a vol-| and judicial departments shall act in promoting the gen. 


ume, professediy upon this subject, entitled “A view of) 


the Constitution of the United States,” in which much 
useiul matier is contained. But, as we apprehend, Mr. 
Ravwle’s View contains also some principles tounded in 
error, we shall, hereafter, in the course of these stric- 
tures, have Occasion to animadvert upon it. 

Many points of constitutional jurisprudence have been 
getiled by the competent authorities. Many decisions 
of constitutional qeestions are to be found in the valuable 
reports of Dallas, Cranch and Wheaton, anc ot Peters, 
Gallison aid Washington Much credit is due to sev- 
eral ventlemen of the bar of Philadelphia, (at which bar 
the author of these strictures had the honor to be first 
admitted.) (or their contributions in this department of 
jurisprudence. The profession are greatly indeoted to 
Mr Thomas Sergeant, of Philadelphia, formerly Attor 
ney General of the S:ate of Pennsylvania, for his excel 
lent digest of constitutiona! law; and to Mr. Du Pon- 
ceau, Provost of the Law Academy of Philadelphia, tor 
his learned work on tecera! jurisdiction. Much impor- 
fant matter upon constitutional law 1s to be found in the 
Law Journal of John E. Hall, Esq. of Philadelphia. 

And although many pots of constitutional jurispru- 
dence have been settled by the competent authonues, 
yet many have not been raised, have been doubted or 
sontroverted, and remain yet the subject of public dis- 
cussion. And the subject of constitutional law is be. 
coming every day more interesting and importaut to the 
American people 

In despotic countries, there is no constitution, but the 
will of the sovereign, Whether Emperor, King, Czar, or 
by whatever name he may be denominated: all sove- 
reignty isin him. The people are slaves. 


In republacan countries, all sovereignty resides in the 
people Their representatives are their servants or 
agents. 


~{n other governments, their orgamzation has been the 
offspring of fraud, force, or accident. In our’s, it has 
been the result of compact, freely and voluntarily enter- 
ed into by the people. 

In other countries, their constitutions are formed by 
the legislative authority. In our’s it is formed by the 
peonle themselves, and is paramount to the legislative 

ower. 

The oral and traditionary constitutions of the old 
world. have been moulded by governments to suit their 
purposes of usurpation and Oppression, and have ulti- 
mately yielded to the ambition and personal aggrandize- 
ment of those in power. But in the New World, we 
boast an original written constitution, the Wagna Char- 
ta of our hberties. A phenomenon before unknown in 
the political world. Let us vigilantly guard it, there- 
fore, from violation and misinterpretation. ‘There ts 
little danger of open violation, few will have the hardh- 
hood to attack it openly. It is from forced construc 
tions and “misinterpretations, under the specious pre- 
texts of “the general welfare” and “the right in a nation 
to benefit and preserve itsel!,” that its greatest danger 
18 to be segnelionded. “ft is very uncommon,” says 
Vattel, “to see the laws and constitution of a state open- 
ly and boldly opposed; it is against silent and slow at- 
tacks that a nation ought to be particularly on its 
guard.” Law of .Vattons. | 

But let us watch over and protect it; let us regard it 
as the palladium of our liberties; as the sheet anchor of 
our viata. It may truly be regarded as the most stu- 

ndous monument of human wisdom and_ perfection — 
Let not its symmetry be distorted, nor its perfections 
marred. We will agree with Mr. Rawle that the his. 
tory of man does not present a more illustrious monu- 
ment of human invention, sound political principles, aud 
judicious combinations, than the Constitution of the 
Linited States. 

But already have constructive powers been assumed 
under the pretext of “the general welfare,” that may 
defy limitation, even under the Constitution of the Uniu- 
ed States. But we apnrehend the people have reserved 


(o themselves the right to determine which is most con-| 








eral weltare; andlimits their powers and authorities tor 
this purpose, tracing out the precise Course they are re- 
quired to pursue. The federal ley isiawure, and the state 
legislatures, can act upon the general weilare, no other 
wise than the convention has permitted them to act by 
the terms of the constitution, which that convention has 
drawn up to mark the bounds and limits of the authority 
so delegated and ewrusted. If the geveral welfare, at 
any time, should call for an enlargement of the authori- 
ty thus committed, he people alone have the right of 
enlarging it The agent cannot substiture himself upon 
all or any Occasion, lor his principal, and extend his own 
authority at his own pleasure. The United >tates Con- 
stitutian contains the necessary provision tor any re- 
quired amendment.” — Polit. Econ. p. 212. 

Let the people therefore vigilantly guard this sacred 
right, while they have the power; for, says Judge Tuck 
er, “the people, where they ave as vigilant and attentive 
to their rights as they ought to be, will be sure to take 
part against those who would usurp either the rights of 
the people, or the proper functions of a different agent; 
and thus by their weight restore the constitutional bal- 





ance. “On the other hand,” continues Judge Tucker, 
“where such vigilance and attention to their just rights 
is wanting, on the part of the people, the progress ol 
usurpation is often as little perceived as that of a star, 
rising in the east, when the sun is in the meridian. It 
reaches the zenith before the departare of day discov- 
ers its ascent.” Tucker’s Blackstone, Vol. 1. part 1, 
app. p. 36. SULPICIUS. 





CONGRESSIONAL DEBATES. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
‘T'vespay, Dec. 29. 
Distribution of the Public Lands. 

The following resolution, submitted by Mr. Hunt, and 
the amendment offered to it by Mr. Martin, were then 
taken up. 

Resolved, That the Committee upon Public Lands be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of appropria- 
ting the nett annual proceeds of the sales of the Public 
Lands among the several States, for the purpose of Ed- 
ucation and Internal Improvement, in proportion to the 
representation of each in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Martin moved, in addition, the following words : 
That after the word “inquire,” there should be appen- 
ded the following words : “the amount and value oi pub- 
lic iands given by Congress to any State, or to public 
and private institutions in any State,” &c. 

Mr. Martin had said, the subject of the resolution, was 
one of great importance. He knew of no subject on 
which, at this moment, public enquiry was more excited. 
It seemed to him, therefore, before deciding any thiog 
in reference tothis question, it ought to be examined 
with much deliberation and with great caution, that no- 





thing might be done in regard to it which should pro-| now under consideration had been offered. 


duce contusion or difficulty hereafter. 
belived that the subject was laid upon the table tor the 
remainder of the session, that he had not prepared him- 
self, as he otherwize should have done, for entering free- 
ly into the dicussion of it. He had intended to prepare 
a statement shewing the amount of the Public Debt, for 
the payment of which the Public Lands were pledged : 
for, though he entertained no doubt that the Public Debt 
might be paid trom other sources, there was still an in. 
delicacy in touching upon the security which had been 
given for the payment of that debt until it should be re 
deemed. Whatever may be our ability to discharge the 
Public Debt according to our obijigations, he said the 
proposition to alter the security for its payment certain- 
ly ought to come from any other quarter than that 
by which such security had been given. The precise 
amount of debt for which the Public Lands stand pledg- 
ed he was not, for the reason already given, prepared to 
shew: but that it does stand pledged io this manner, no 
one would question. Mr. M. went on to say that he was 
opposed to the whole object of the resolution—he 








should be adopted: but, if the mover and supporters of 
it were serious in their proposition for the distribution 
of the presceeds of sales of public iands according to re- 
preseniajion in this House, or according to any other 
ratio, they ought to recognize the principle to its full 
exvent ; which would require that those States which 
have already received a lerge portion of the public lands 
sould receive of thejresidue ouly im their due proportion, 

In the few remaiks which he made the oiherday, Mr. 
M. said he had not iateaded to draw out the gendeman 
trom Ouiio (Mr. Vance) as he had done. In alluding to 
the exteut of the grants of land to the Western States, 
Mr. M. said he did not do so furthe purpose of com- 
plaimiug of them, or.with reference to any particular 
States, bul only to state the tact. The gentleman trom 
Uno, upon this allusion, had spoken, of the 36th sections 
aud trom che manner in which be spoke of them, seemed 
to wuply that these sections were all the donations of lands 
which the States had received trom the General Gov- 
ernment. ow, Mr. Martin said, he had meant no 
ailusion tO those reserved sections bu to the 
very large graats of iand which had been made by 
Congress to the different States of the West for the pur- 
pose of Canais, ol Asylums, and various other public 
underlakings. Indeed, so common had these grants 
been of laie, that When atiy important public undertak- 
lg Was ieditaled in those States, they seemed to look 
almost Of Course 101 au appropriauon, and a large appro- 
priauion, too, of public lauds towards it. He would now, 
te said, turn to document No. 99 of this House at the 
last session, lo show che quantity of laud which had been 
Uhus appropriated, but ne did not wish to Consume the 
ume of the House, especially as each member could 
turn to tiai document ior himself, and ascertain the facts 

But le might be told again, as he had repeatedly heard 
it said Ou Ue floor, that these grauts of land to paruicu- 
lar States &c. were beneticial to the Goverument and to 
the People ac large, because they increased the value ef 
the remamiog lauds beiouging tothe Luaited States. Of 
all the arguments which sophistry ever invented, this, 
Mr. M. said, was one oi the most convenient. It might 
be resorted to with equal facility in every question of 
public policy. In watiers of laternal Improvement, it was 
easy (osay that Whalever benefitted a particular town, or 
village, or Neighborhood, was a measure promotive of 
tue general Weilare. And, said he, by the same process 
Of reasoning, il, tor the benefit of a particular branch of 
industry, or class of people, their pursuils are protected, 
properly or improperly, at our expense, we are told 
that, uliimately, we shall be benefitted, inasmuch as the 
establishment aud encouragement of manufactures, like 
luiernal Improvements, must, in the end, benefit tie 
whole couniry, &c. On every question of grants of pri- 
vileges, Mc. this argument was resorted to. Admit all 
the force that was asked for it, yet ii must be allowed 
that it Was Only true in part, because those to whom a 
grant is made have the immediate benefit of it, whilst 
others have only a remote one. Then, if the Public 
Lands are to be distributed amOng the several States 
(which would look very much, he thought, like the case 
of a mau dying aod his children dividing his estate a- 
moug them vetore paying lus debts) let us have the good 
common sense rule of each bringing back to the general 
stock what each has takeniromit This was the pro- 
per fuoting on which to place it: that those States which 
have hitherto received no lands, shall kave their ailot- 
ment of lands, or money, in the same proportion as those 
that have hitherto received them. 

Mr. Haynes, of Georgia, rose to suggest that this 
subject had been already referred to one of the Select 
Committees appointed upon the President’s Message 
And at his request the resolution was read referring so 
much of the Message as relates to Internal Improve- 
ments, and the distribution of the surplus revenue, after 
payment of the public debt, among the several States. 

Mr. Pettis, of Missouri, regretted that the resolution 
Whatever 


He had so tully | his opinions might be in relation to the proposition for 


making a distribution of the nett proceeds of the public 
lands among the several States according to their re pre- 
sentation in this House, he thought the present an im- 
proper time to make the inquiry proposed. The public 
lands were pledged to aid in the liquidation of the pub- 
lic debt, and he asked gentlemen tt this plan were im- 
mediately carried into effect whether it would not em- 
barrass the government in iis views in paying off this 
debt. The offering of this resolution was to be regretted 
on another account. It was expected that some im- 
provement in regard to the mode of disposing of the 
public lands would be attempted, and he feared that the 
plan proposed by this resolution would throw. ditti- 
culties in the Way of that measure. Sir, the people of 
the new States desire to see some reasonable prospect 
for the arrival of the period when the title of the United 
Siates to lands within their several limits, may be extin- 
guished. ‘They thought that some better mode might be 
provided for, which would be better for the Government 


as well as the new States. He said he regretted tosee the 
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ed excitement which prevailed in this House on this subject; | States. When sentiments of this kind were publicly over which they are made. He said he knew the States 
of and he supposed from this, that the public mind was al- | stated and found strenuous if not numerous advocates, had no power to compel the General Government to 
on so excited. {tt did appear as if gentlemen considered | Mr. M. said he was willing and anxious that the question Cootribute its part to these improvemenis, but he hoped 
re- this a mere scuffle for the public lands, who should get |should be met as early as possible. Lam one, said he,| that a sense of justice would prevent its receiving such 
ier most. And wile he thought that some improvement | who believe that the United States have lands there; | advantave without coniributing its full portion towards 
ull could be made in regard to the mode of disposing of the |and whea their right to them 1s endangered by false} it. He said that ali the old States had the power of 
ch public lands, he could assure the House that on this, as} pretensions, lam ready to defend it. These, he said,| taxing the lands over which they made roads or other 
ids well as every other subj-ctof legislation, he should,|were his reasons, frankly expressed. for desiring this) improvements, and that the holders of Jand rarely com- 
oRe while attending to the tatere~ts of those he represented, inquiry, and he had no objection to the amendment which plained of a tax Of this kind, as it generaily givesa great 
Ar. not be unmindful of the interests of the United States. would £0 to inmake it broader and more liberal. He) increase to the value of their estates. He said that 
on He would say a few words on the amendment in re [would endeavor to procure a fair, and liberal, and equi there was a county in aremote part of the State of 
to ly to the gentieman trom South Carolina, (Mr Martin.) table distribution of the public lands, such as was due| Hii ois, containing aout 19,000 Inhabitants all of wham 
cs, Phe gentleman seems to think that each State should |to the people of his state, and to hae people of the} are tenasts of the United Siates and vay near 50,000 
—_ render an account of the public lands which have been | United States in common. He was it favor of at once} dollars per annum tax or rent to the Govermnent; and 
ues given—that there should be ap account current made out, } asserting the rigiits of the several states in that great} he supposed no one could think it reasonabie or just 
om and that there is nothig in the argument, that, by the interes! | ‘hat those people should be burthened with aa additional 
ons donation of these lands, and the sales and improvements elr Duncan, of Illinois, said, he was perfectly will. | tax to make roads im a country where every foot of laad 
aed of others, the remaimder of the public lands are pot en- ing to see a full investigauion of every subject which] 1s owned by this Government Mr. D. regreited to 
nds hanced in value. Suir, the argument is not so light as relates to the public lands He cared but little about hear the reasOus given by the gentleman from Vermont 
ov- the gentleman supposes. is there volhing due to the the resolution, or the amendmeats offered Dy the gentle- in favor of this proposition t was true, he said. that 
no enterprise ot the West? Is there nothing due to the ex- | man from South Carolina, { Mr. Marti although he was some individuais, and one State, nad asserted a claim to 
the ertions of thuse who have gone as pioneers to the im- | Opposed to the general object. His olject in rising was} all the public: ‘ands, but he did not believe that any 
by provement of the West? it is a fact too weil known in!to notice some of the remarks of th» gentleman trom large portions ot the people would sustain any pretension 
are the Western Country now to be doubted, that by the South Carolina, and those made by te gentleman trom | 0! that Kin He said he believed his constituents would 
blic sale and improvement of one tract of iand, the coutigu- Vermont. He said that the geatlemar trom South Car- | be satished with having their just and reasonable claims 
ants ous tracts are enhanced in value; and it is equally weili|Olma, and other members of the house, appear to mis satisfied, wiich were, tha! the price should be reduced, 
ak- known that the grants of jand io the new States, for va-|apprehead the objects, or considerations, received by | and the sales so regulated as to enable all the settlers 
ook rious purposes, Were intended tu promote the imiprove- this government tor the grants of land, or donations as | to obtain their homes‘on reasonable terms. 
pro- ment of the country, to induce the sale and improvement they are called, which have been made to the new 
ow, of the lands, and thereby to increase the vaiue of the | States. He said that the largest portion of tnose dona- Wepnespay, Dec. 30. 
ihe lands unsold. tions, as they had been styled, was the school lands, or Mr. Poik said, that he thought 1 must be apparent 
een But if this account is to be taken, he asked the gen- the loth section given 10 the inha!vitants of each town | to the H ise, from the time this resoiuiion had occu- 
the tleman if the pai justice and equality wouid not require ship for the use of schools to be established in said town- pied, and the aspect which the debate had assumed, 
ould that we should extend our inquiries back, aud ascertain ship: and as these lands liave always been appropriated | that the preseat discussion Was not likely to lead to any 
acts what State had coutributed most of the public lands to | before the sale, they have been justly considered as aj profitable result. ti was admitted by most of the advo- 
eard the common siock. ‘Lhis being ascertained, should not | part of the cousideration aud an inducement to the pur-} cates ol the resululiou, wie had expressed their views 
cu the States, according to his priucipies, be reimbursed chase of ail the remaining lands in the township; and so} to ithe House, that it would be nex pedieut to make the 
1 LO in proportion to the quantity granted by each? Hi this tar trom thei being a donauion to the states, they have proposed distribution of the neit proceeds of the public 
ue ef were the case, the State of Virginia, (and he begged | been, and are seillug to the inhabitaats of the towaships | iauds until aiter the public debt is paid. He need not 
Of pardon of her Delegation for taking an interest in the}! which they lie. | siaté that tae pubuc debt cannot be wholly paid tor 
this, / welfare of the Old Dominion) wouid be entitled to much He said that some small grants of laid nad been made | several years to come, and it would be time enough then 
gut | the greatest share. tle was opposed, however, to the |! the vew States by thie general government, when | to consider Uns proposition Lf it was intended to make 
mn of whole inquiry. When the public debt shall have been they received thei admission into the Luion, but they an immediate distribution of the nett proceeds of the 
was | paid, it would be time enough to make this mquiry. were made upon the e Xpress condition that those States | public lands, he would uot at present be willing to di- 
By. | When that rime arrived, it might be worth the consider- would never tax the public lands wiitin their limits, nov} ver from ibe payment of the public debt, and thereby 
e ol ation of gentleman here holding certalp Opinions, w he- those sold by the genera yovernment within tive years reiard is payment, any portion of the present annual 
CESS | ther if we have the power, the contemplated distribution | 4!ler the-sale. Surely, be said, this ts no dunation, itis! revenue derived either trom the sale of lands or from 
h of for objects mentioned in the resolution, (luternal jap- | @ fair bargain, and the new States have much the worst any oiler suurce. tle wouid not embarrass the Ad- 
cted, provements) mislt not assist very much im freeims us part of it, as they had piven Up a rigiat which w ould be ministration by limiting the means, by the application 
told from the many dithicult and perplexing questions which worth mvure to them now than a hundred times the! otf which the debt w as to be paid, and he hoped, speed- 
s the were constanily arising upon this floor. quantity of iand they have received fie said that u ily paid. Another reason Why this proposition should 
hike Mr Reed, of Massachusetts, said, as to the proposed Was a fact, which could not ve questioned, that the new | not now be acued on was, that the whole subject of the 
t the amendment, he had no disposition to retrospect in this | States would how ave the power to tax ail tie lands distribution: ul the surplus revenue, after the paymeut 
{ pri- matter. As coming from one of the old States in the pubic and private withim their bounds, ui they lad uot} of ihe public debt, arising as well from the sale of the 
uit all Union he claimed nothing, and wanted nothing, for the bartered aw ay their right tu do 30, lol a lew acres of} public lands as trom Hnpusts, and all other sources of 
ane past. "But, as regards the future, the disposition ot the | land, and some other equaliy Wuimporiaat Cousideravons.| revenue tiad been brought to the notice ot Congress in 
10m a proceeds of the public lands, was a question which pre- He said that those lauds had been purchased by the sur-} the jate Message of the President of the United States, 
whilst sented much difficulty, and should be met unincumbered render of ail right to levy, a tax, whic would have] and had by an order of the House, been relerred toa 
-ublic and unembarrassed. amvuunted every year to more than the land is worth.—/ Select Committee. Why, then, could it be necessary, 
Siates eae , ide said, if it should ve determimed now to Charge these} in any view of the subject, to give the disposition of the 
> case Mr. Mallary, of Vermont, was in favor of the amend uew States with this landand the propositioa i give | reveaue derived from the pubire lands a separate con- 
ile a- eer What, he asked, was the object . the resolu- an equal quantity to each of the old Slates velore Lhe | sideration trom the surplus revenue generally which 
» good tion? To inquire into the mode of disposing, for the tu coniempiated division took place, is, in effect to do so,)) may remain in the Treasury, if there be any surplus of. 
eneral ture, of the proceeds of the sales of public jands, We}, hoped that the now S.ates would be restored to thew) ter the payment of the debt. He thought that the whole 
> pro- ail knew that Congress has, from time to time, made paiural rights, the right tu tax and exercise a sot ereigu| subject siiould be considered together, whenever it Was 
which disposition of portions of them, sometimes in aaswer to power Over their oWa territory, which i a siwzie year) to be considered. If u should be the policy of the Gov- 
allot- the Comands of justice, sometimes in ‘iberal donations to-} would be worth more to the new States tau ail the, ernment.atter the debt was paid, to levy more taxes trom 
those wards the accomplishment of usetul public objects. | jands in question. ‘the people (hanthe then exigencies of the Government 
Phe question presented by the amendment is, whether] gr Pp. said that it wasa fact well known to every | require ior the ordinary purposes of its administration, 
it this the Committee shail be charged with an inquiry into the] man of commou observation, that every vaiuavie im-j| which he could nut suppose, and if the question sbould 
Select amount of donations which have been thus already made provement in a Country, Such as a road Or a canal, is cal-, then be presented as between the present mode of making 
‘ssage to diflerent States. He was in favor of the amendment, | culated tu increase the vaiue of the lauds through aad! appropriations tor the purposes specified in the resolu- 
ing so because it would enlarge the scope of inquiry. He was} near which they are Consiructed; and as the General tiou, aad the distribution plan among the States accord- 
prove- for having all the information, which Was or would be | Government owned much the largest part of the land in ing to their representation here, he had no hesitation in 
», after asked for, at once: lor, said he, meet this question We | the new Siates, and especially wiere some of those im-) avowing his preseat impression tn favor of the latter pian 
tes. must. provements are to be made, ie thought he should hazzard it might possibly happea that there would beno surplus 
olution Gentlemen had urged that this was an inauspicious | nothing iu saying, that, in every istance where the im-| revenue left in the T'reasury atter the payment of the 
ialever time for considering this question, that the lands are} provement is made, the increased value of the public’ debt; and in that event, no absorbent need be provided 
ion for pledged for the payment of the public debt. Mr. M | lands occasioned exclusively by the improvement, will) for its applicatiou. ‘The House, he thought, from one 
public said he did not suppose that any committee, which should | amount to teu times the value of the douation. He said! other consideration, would believe that it would lead to 
re pre- consider the subject, would ever think of violating that} that a policy which would be wise ia an individual | no good to continue the discussion. He meant the propo- 
an im- pledge. The object was to provide, betorehand, for} owning large quantities of wild land, would also be wise} sition which had in effect been made by the proposed 
public the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands}in a government; and he appealed to any gentleman to| amendment to the resolation to take an account current 
1e pub- whenever the nationai debt shall have been paid. When} say whether he would not consider a portion of tins iand}| between the old and the new States—that in the pro- 
re im- that payment shall lave been accomplished, what shall} well appropriated im this way, when there was a Cer-} posed distribution the quantity of public lands which 
rot em- then be done with the public lands? That is the ques-j| tainty of its hastening the sale and increasing the value} had been received by the new States should be taken 
off this tion. Some intimation had been thrown out that some | of the residue. into the account, aad be deducted from their share.— 
gretted motive of interest was at the bottom of this proposition | Mr. D. turther said, that the United States was bound| This could answer no other purpose than to pro- 
me in- It is a motive of interest, said Mr. M. I treely avow it by every principle of common justice to contribute }duce sectional feeling and excitement between the 
of the a motive of interest, in behalf of the rights of the Peo+| something to the improvements which are making and| members of the same common family, and should 
hat the ple whom f represent, which influences me in favor of| contemplated to be made in the new States, as every|be avoided. Upon the same principle, and with 
w ditfi- it. Tthink that the geutleman from Missouri intimated, | canal, road, or bridge, made in those States, had a di-} as much plausibility ia argument, might a proposition be 
ople of that, when we come to the question of the actual dis-| rect tendency to increase the value of the public lands.| made, in order to equalize the advantages over the 
rospect position of the public lands, some intricate questions will! He said that about eighteen twentieths of ali the lands} whole Union, to institute an inquiry into the relative 
_ United arise. I know not, sir, exactly, to what the geutleman, in the state he represented belonged to the General| amount of appropriations in money which had been 
e extin- refers. I will refer, however, to one—to a principle,| Government, and that his constituents were burtnened| made in different parts of the Umon, and strike the 
night be which has been very commonly spoken of in some por-| wich a heavy tax to construct roads and bridges, which,} balance between the States. As well might a pro- 
ernment tion of the Western conntry, viz. that the United States | though necessary to tgeir own convenience had a direct! position be made, and with some reason, to have 
p see the does not in fact own a fvot of land in the Western/and certain tendency to raise the value of all the lands} an account current made ou!, and to institute @n 
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enquiry into the relative amount of debt in propor- 
tion to population or representation, of each State, 


which was assumed by this Governmen’, at the date ol 
the funding system, and to charge those States with such | 
excess; and to pess to the credit oft those States which | 
owed a less amount of the whole than their relative pro- 
portion. He mere! 
unpolicy y of iustjiuting the enquiry proposed by the re- 
solution. The House could not but perceive the labyrinths 
aud almost inextricable diiliculiies into which the pre- 
sent discussion Was likely, as he thought, to lead us.— 
Kntertainmg the Opinion, tor Liese reasolls, that the pre- 
sent discussion could vot lead to any profitable result, 
but produce an unnecessary consumption of time, he 
said, with a view to take the sense of the House, 
whether the House were now disposed to act on the sub- 
ject, he moved to lay the resolu.ion and amendment On 
the table, with a view not to be called up again during 
the session 

Mr. Buchanan requested that the motion to lay on the 
table might be withdrawn. 

Mr. Poik said it would afford him great pleasure, to 
do so but if he did, the very object he had in view, to 
take the sense of the louse, whether it was their plea- 
sure.to Continue the discussion at this time, would be de 
teated, and he could not, theretore, withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Reed calied for the yeas and noes upon the ques- 
non, Which were taken as toliows:—Yeas, 72—Noes, 
95. | Zias Debate to be concluded in our neat. | 
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Monpay, Jan. 4. 
Senate.—The following petitions were presented and 
severally reterred. 

»y Mr. Webster—a petition from Jonathan Chapman 
and others, distillers of spirits from imported molasses, for 
a drawback of 10 cents a gallon on the exportation of the 
Spirits. 

By Mr. Rebbins—a petition from Joseph Adams and 
others, of Rhode Island, on the same subject. 

By Mr. Holmes—a petition from the inhabitants of 
Kennebunk, and 

By Mr. Sprague—one from those of Bluehill, Maine, 
against carrying the Mail on the Sabbath. 

By Mr. Clayton-——a petition from James Brobson and 
others, for indemnity for losses by French spoliations. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Mr. Sanford presented a petition frem a meeting of the 
Citwens of the C.ty of New-York, asking the protection 
ot the United States, for the Indians against injustice and 
oppression; and on motion of Mr. S. the petition was or- 
dered to be referred to the Committee on Indian Atiairs. 

Mr. Burnet moved that the Memorial be printed. 

Mr. Forsyth called tor the reading of it 

The Secretary accordingly proceeded to read the Me- 
morial to the House; and had gone onfor some time, when 

Mr. Bell rose and objected to the further reading of it. 

Mr. Troup hoped the memorial would be printed, if the 
reading of it were discontinued, He wished to know the 
contents of this document—to become acquainted with 
the manner in which it was writter, and with the matter 
which it contained, before any disposition was made of it 
by the Senate. 

Mr. Bell said, he asked the discontinuance of the read- 
ing of the Memorial merely with a view to save the time 
of the Senate. He thought that the printing of the docu- 
ment would enable gentlemen better to understand its 
contents than the cursory reading of it by the Secretary. 

Mr. Burnet said he would withdraw his motion to print 
the Memorial, for the purpose of enabling the Senate to 
dispose of itas they might think proper. 

Mr. Forsyth said he believed that the Memorial had 
been ordered to be referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. Mr. F. said, from the manner in which the Me- 
morial was presented, he was not aware of its real char- 
acter. Tle had supposed it to be a memorial on the sub- 
ect of Indian Affairs generally. He now understood it, 
trom what had been read of it, to refer particularly to the 
onduct of certain States towards the Indians. If that 
were the purport of it, he should move a reconsideration 
| the vote referring it to the Committee. He then mov- 
ed to discharge the Committee from the further consider- 
ation of the Memorial, as this appeared to him to be a 
better mode of effecting his object. 

Mr. Sanford said he would not oppose the motion of the 
gentieman from Georgia, although he did not wish to 
move the printing of the memoral until it was examined 
by a Committee. 

Mr. Forsyth repeated that he was not aware of the pe- 
‘uliar character of the memorial when it was first present- 


ed. He understood the gentleman trom New York (Mr. 
“antord) te SAN that it had a ge neral reference to ali the 
badbans If he now uoderstood the memorial eorrectly, 


1) was the memorial of a meeting held ima particular part 
country, W hose object was the vindication of the 
the Southern if he understaeod 
V.itimpeaci ed the character and conduct of the | 
erm States; and it did not relate te the Indians sete 
erally, but to the Ludians within the Southern States alone. 
to the condition in whic b they are placed by the Southern 
ihren It might be that the me morial was expressed in 

eras to which be ceuld have no objection, but all he 


ved mechts of Inchianus 
t @€¢ rrect! 


Sou! 


y stated these things to shew the | 


arwenr hoe was that it ghouhdy lie on the table, that he might 
have time to examine it, in order to see whether it was 
the case or not. If it impeached the character or con- 
duct of the Southern States, be should object to its r ter- 
‘ence to the Commititee—if not, he could not of course 
have any objection, As to the printiog of the memourtal, 
(he was opposed to it Ol be examined it, and knew wheth 
er it was worthy of being printed. Wen, therefore, the 
 eoutioman trom Onio | Mr. Burnet) moved to have it print- 
he Mr. F. the reading of it, in order to 
ascertain whether ti was worthy ot it) whether it was de- 
serving of being spread upou the records of this body. 
He called tor tne meding, in order to ascertain its con- 
tents, which he thought was more respecttul and becom- 
ing than to ask the gentleman who ollered it to explain 
its matter. He boped that the motion to discharge the 
Committee trom the further consideration of the memorial 
would prevail, and Jat it should be laid on the table, that 
he may have an opportunity of examining it. Alter hav- 
ing examined it, he (Mr. F.) would inform the Senator 
who presented it, whether he had any ovjection to the 
disposition of it wheh had been proposed. 

The question ov discharging the Committe from the 
further consideraticn of (he memorial was put, and carri- 
ed in the aflirmative— and 

Ou motion of Mr. Forsyth, the memoria! was laid on 
the table. 


ed, ) called tor 


PRE-EMPTION RIGHTS. 

The bill to grant pre-emption rights to settlers on the 
public lands, was read the third time, and the question 
Was stated on its pas-age. 

Some remarks were made by Messrs. Bell, McLean, 
‘Holmes and Noble, when the subject was postponed un- 
‘til “uesd iy the P2to inst. 

Av act to establis) a uniform rule for the computation 
of tue mileage of members of Congress and for oiher pur- 
poses, was received from the House of Representatives, 
read, and passed toa second reading. 

Mr. ILayue gave notice that he would, to-morrow, ask 
ileave to bring ina bil to provide forthe settlement of the 
ciatms of the State of Sout Carolina,for money advanc- 
ed to the General Government, 








Mr. Silsbee gave uotice that be would, to-morrow, ask 
leave to biing ina till to provide for the paying the clan 


iol Massachusetts tor wilitia services. 
Aiter some time spent in Executive business, the Sen- 
ate adjourned. 





Hiouse.—Mr. Bachanan, trom the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to which was r ierred the peuuon of the wieni- 
bers of the Bar in Baltimore, re ported a bill to alter the 
time ot holding the Circuit Court of the United States tor 
the District a Maryland, which bill was twice read, and 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time to-morrow, 

Mr. Buchanan, from the same committee, who was in- 
structed on the 23d of December ultimo, to inquire imo 
the expediency of increasing the allowance for travel and 
attendance of the Jurors ot the Circuit and District Courts 
of the United States, made an adverse report thereon; 
which was read aud laid on the table. 

Mr. Buchanan from the same Committee. made a re- 
port on the contested election of the Hon. Pryor Lea, ot 
‘Tennessee, whieb after some remarks by him, was order- 
ed to lie on the table. 

DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC LANDS. 

The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
moved by Mr. Hunt on the 17th inst. 

The question recurred on the motion made by Mr. 
Martin on the same day, to amend the same; when Mr 
Blair of S. C. resumed his remarks,—which will be given 
in our next. 

The Speaker laid before the House a letter from the 
Secretary of State, transmitting a list of the names of per- 
sons who have invented any new or useful art or machine, 
inanufactare or composition of matter, or any improve- 
ment thereon, and to whom patents bave been issued for 
the same dumng the year 1829; which letter and list were 
laid on the table. 

FORAGE TO OFFICERS OF THE ARMY. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Dwight in the Chair, on the bill to regulate 
the allowance of Forage to Oilicers of the Army: which 
vaverise to some debate, in which Messrs. Wicklifie, 
Letcher, Storrs of New- York, Drayton, Dwight and others 
took a part; after which the bill, was re-committed to 
the Military Commiitee. 


ses are not actually kept.| 
The House then adjourned. 
Turspay, Jan. 5. 
TARIFF. 


trom the Committee on 


THE 
Hovse.—Mr. Mallary, 





Mann- 
| 


i« 


;made the following report: 


The Committee on Manufactures, to whom was referred | by which it is aceo: nplished. 
that part ot the Presi 'ent’s Message which relates to) ties, while the otheers of Government are not provided 


Domestic Manufactures. report: 


+ a ee oe 


time, to make any change in the existing laws intended for 


iti e aid and protection of domestic industry. 


igation of its diflerent provisions. 





[The object of this bill, is to allow a specific sum of 
money in lieaof an allowance for Forage, where the hor-| 


all parts of the Union, which required its aid. They were 
numerous, and each had its claims to the attention of Gov- 
ernment. Every great section of the country was devoted 
to some particular employments tn which others were not 
engaged. ‘To do justice to all, and injury to none, was a 
delicate afd difficult undertaking. Alter full deliberation, 
Congress finally established the amount of protection 
which should be atiorded to the various interests concern- 
ed. The tariti of 1828 was,therelore, ad pted,as the best 
measure, under all circumstances, that could be devised to 
accomplish toe desired object. Tt is now the law of the 
land. ‘lhe fash and conor of the Government are pledg- 
ed for its rigid execution. 

Phe Couimittee believe that several important interests 
in whose favor it was mtended to operate, iave derived but 
lithe benefit. Others,.both numerous and valuable, have 
been decidedly promoted. At the time of its passage, 
great fears were eutertained as to the efficiency of some of 
its provisions. From some cause they have been realiz- 
ed. Whether this isowing to any original detect in the 
measure itself, or to an imperfect execution, the Commit- 
tee are now unable to decide. Until this ts clearly ascer- 
tained, a revision could not be sately undertaken. 

It is also believed, that any eflort to change existing 
provisions, at the present time, would be wholly. unsuccess- 
ful. The same causes which led to ther adoplion would 
sustain themnow. ‘To urge any supposed improvements 
night endange r the salety of some superior interest, which 
ought not to be disturbed. However great may have been 
individual disappoimiment, a- a whole, the Tariil of 1828 
is approved by a great majority of the Nation. Until its 
etlects are more tully developed by a longer trial, it ought 
not to be exposed to the hazard of any InnouVvation. 

Great appreneosion has been entertained that the pro- 
tecting polic y would, eventually, be abandoned. This has 
operated to dise ourage those ‘already engaged from the 
fullest exertion, as well as to prevent others from embark- 
ing in those employments which are dependent on the un- 
wavering continvance of that policy. Togive it the great- 
est effect, no doubts should be entertained of its stability. 
An eflort on the part of its friends to make any alteration, 
however trifling in ifself, would probably lead to a general 
discussion. Although this would he attended with ne real 
danger, yet it would be foilowed by a new agitation of the 
whole country. Former tears might be inc ‘reased, ard 
new alarm created for the sate ty of the S\ stem. 

The Committee would otier another reason against any 
present alteration of the Tanth The United States have 
long afforded the best market in the world for the manu- 
factures of other Nations. Those who have enjoyed it for 
vears with but little interruption, will abandon it with re- 
luctance. As long as there remains the remotesé hope 
that our protecting policy may be overthrown, all the vari- 
ous productions of other countries which come in Compe- 
tition with our own, will be urged upon us, let the losses 
and sacrifices beever so great. It se-msto the Commit- 
tee as most prudent to avoid every step which may excite 
the least expectation that this Government will ever recede 
from the stand it bas taken. Any attempt, at this time, to 
revise the Taritl, may be misunderstood abroad. Itmiglit 
be supposed as an evidence that our policy was yet unset- 
tled. However erroaeous this opinion might be, the eilects 
would be as jurious to our national industry, as if it was 
well founded. Nothing should theretore be attempted that 
can, at home or abroad, be considered as giving the least 
countenance to the opinion or beliet, that a bosule change 
willever be effected. Itshould also be kept in mind, that 
the determination to protect the industry of this country, as 
far and as fast as circumstances would allow, has existed 
ever since the formation of our Government. It is also 
true, that the Government never did withdraw its support 
from any interestto which it had been extended, unless, 
like our foreign navigation, it had acquired such high per- 
fection, that public assistance was no longer required to 
sustain it. When this is well understood, foreign nations 
will be convinced that their eflorts against us will be whol- 
ly unavailing. and our own citizens will continue their ex- 
ertions with increased animation. 

The Committee are convinced that many who are en- 
gaged in some of the most important branches of manu- 
faciure, entertain a full belief, that they are deprived of 
the protes tion intended to be afl rded by the recent Tar- 
iti, in consequence of frequent evasion. Flagrant frauds 
are alleged to have been constantly perpetrated, against 
which, no adequate remedy at present exists. Charges ot 
this kind nave been so often made, and on authority so 
respectable, that the Committee cannot believe they are 


utterly groundless. The ynmense importations of foreign 


roods into some of our comm: reial cities, must atiord the 


| greatest facilities for iheit trade. 


factures, to which was referred that part of the Presi-| 
lent’s Message, which relates to Domestic Manufactures, 


| 


; 


No one can suppose 
that these have escaped the penetrating eve of cupidity, 
either foreign or domestic. The message of the Presi- 
dent, and report of the Secretary ot the Treasury. also 
clearly intunate that the ‘Taritl is violated. The Com- 
| mittee are convinced that the first eflorts should be made 
to ascertain the full extent of its violation, and the means 
To increase protecting du- 


But 


with the means of enforcing them, would be useless. 


Tiat they have taken the same into consideration, and: Congress cannot retuse to the farmer and manufacturer 
care tully of opinion, that it is inexpedient, at the present allthe benefits which have been solemnly promised. The 


faith and honor of the Government cannot permit a last- 
ing disappointment. It would be humiliating to national 


The tariffof 1828 was passed after an arduous investi-| reputation, to allow foreign adventurers to amass fortunes 
Congress endeavored to’ by the violation of 


our tawe. while our own citizens, in 


employ its protecting power in favor of those interests, in consequence, were siuking down in bankruptcy and rain. 
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On this sucject, there can be no difference of opinion. 

By many it is beliewed that the late Secretarv of the 
Treasury gave an crroneous construction to the act of 
1828, so far as it relates to the duties imp sed on woollen 
goods. He refused to allow the 20 per centum on the 
cost of those imported from countries beyond Cape Horn 
or the Cape of Good Hope, or 10 per centum on those 
from any other place or country. The Committee have 
no doubt, but it was the intention of Congress, that the 
manufacturer of such goods should receive the benefit of 
such additions. The correction of the error can be made 
without any change in the provision of the tariff. 

The alleged evasions of our revenue and protecting 
laws require an immediate and thorough investigation. If 
they are found to exist. the most effectual means should 
be emploved to prevent them in fature. When this is 
done, it is probable all may be satisfied that higher pro- 
tecting duties should not be required. Until this is done, 
it is impossible to determine how efficient thuse duties 
may be made to operate. The Committee have already 
proceeded to the consideration of this subject. 

The report was read, and, on motion, ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. Newton, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which the subject was referred on the 28th of December 
ultimo, reported a bill to authorize surveyors, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. to en oll and 
licence ships er vessels to be emploved in the coasting 
trade and fisheries; which bill was read the first and ser- 
ond time, and ordered to be enzrossed, and read a third 
time to-morrow. 

Dierriserion of Puntic Lanps. 

The House resumed the consideration of the resolution, 
moved by Mr. Hunt. on the 17th ultimo. 

The question recurred on the motion made by Mr. Mar- 
tin, on the same day to arnend the same. 

Mr. Clay, of Alabama, delivered his sentiments on the 
subject; and the hour allotted by the rules tor the consid- 
eration of reports and motions having then expired, the 
Howse passed to the order of the day. 

The remainder of the day was spent on private bills, 
upon which some debate, hy no means interesting, took 
place. No question of importance, however, was defini- 
tively settled; and want of room obliges us to deter the 
brief notice which we should otherwise have had pleasure 
in taking of the discussion. House adjourned. 
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‘The essays by “Sulpicius,” have been transmitted to us 
by their author, in manuscript, with a note, stating that they 
had been published about a year since, in a country paper 
in New Jersey, that they had been amended, in the present 
edition, and that they woulki be followed by others, which 
have never yet been printed. We think they will be read 
with interest, by those who wish to examine the constitu- 
tional doctrine of internal improvements, and especially 
proceeding as they do from a district of country where one 
would not expect to tind such principles dissemimated. 

We have received from a number of respectable editors, 
in different parts of the United States, propositions to ex- 
change papers. It would give us great pleasure to meet 
the wishes of all, but our present list is as great as we can 
atford, and we are therefore under the neecssity of declin- 
ing, for the present, any further extension of our exchanges. 


Prior to the Christmas holy-days, very little business is 
ever transacted by Congress, except what is performed by 
the various committees. The season for reports is now ap- 
proaching, and if we are to judge from the great mass of pe- 
titions and memorials, which have been pouring m_ since 
the first day of the session, we should say, that as much 
business, public and private, wouid be presented for delib- 
eration, at the present, as at any former session. As many 
as one hundred petitions were presented in one day. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, is about to hold 
its annual session in this citv. Judge Thompson arrived 
on the 2d inst. and has taken lodgings at Brown’s Hotel. 


Of all the subjects which are likely to engage the atten- 
tion of the public, for several years to come, there ts none 
which will involve in its consequences, more momentous 
results, than that of the distribution of the public lands. 
The time is not distant, when the tariff question and the 
question of internal improvements, will become so intimate- 
ly blended with the matter we have referred to, and with 
the question of the distribution of the surplus public rev- 
enue, that new interests will arrive and new parties be 
turmed, which will shake the union to its very foundations, 
unless a majority of the people, shall advocate an adherence 
to a rigid construction of the constitution. 

We have heard it recently remarked by a distinguished 
Statesman, that the action of this government, has never 
until a very late period, been directed towards its internal 
concerns. Prior to the last war with Great Britain, its 
agency was almost wholly confined to our foreign relations, 
and to our commercial intercourse with foreign States. 
The result was, that the nation was happy, prosperous and 
united, because the general government was found to an- 


‘ swer, and to answer fully, the ends for which it was insti- 


tuted; for, although, some encroachments and forced con- 


structions upon the constitution, had been introduced, or. 





Banner of the Constitution. 


attempted at a very early period of our history, yet these 
were not of themse!lves, of sufficient magnitude, to outweigh 
the benefits of that instrument. 

With the return of oeace in IS15,a new era arose. It 
was the era which marked the commencement of the tnter- 
nal action of the goverament. The high prices of foreign 
‘ommodities during the war, had led many individuals into 
manufacturing speculations, which required the continu- 
mce of war prices to sustainthem. An appeal was made 
to Congress for support. That support was solicit 
of duties, but, by a mere withholding trom : 
which 
had been imposed, for the legitimate purposes of revenue. 
The appeal was modest, and being addressed to the gener- 


i, mot by 


in increase 
‘oo rapid reduction of those already ¢xisting, and 


ous feelings of those who would by the nature of tlicir pe- 
eular circumstances, be obliged to con ribute most towards 
the protecting fund, it succeeded. Alaw was passed, re- 
taming the high duties tor three vears, wid providing at the 
‘xpiration of that term, tor their reduction. The history 
of the subsequent appeals made to Coi gress, Is 100 recent, 
to render it necessary tor us to remond the reader, that the 
reduction contemplated never took place, but that before 
the three years expired, the high dutie: were continued by 
law, for an additional term, and were subsequently increas- 
ed in amount, and exempted from liumtation as to tine. 
By this proceediig, the question was paced on a new toot- 
iag. What was originall; a favor, was after- 
wards demanded as a nieht, and when the constitutronal ob- 
jection was raised, by tho-e who beleved that no power ex- 


isted in Congress to unpose duties for the purpose of ben- 


? 
solicited as 


efitting one partic ilar interest, at the expense oft all the rest, 
the orginal consent to save trom ruin those who hed im.- 
rovidentiy embarked 1 manufactures, manifested by ab- 
staimiug from the reduction of the duties tor a limited term, 
was brought 


up against them, as evidence that the consti- 
tutiona! Oly ction had once heen waive a an! could there- 
tore be 
other words, it was arcued that as Congress had, iu IS16, 
with the view of preventing injury to those who had em- 


ho count ground ior subsequent Opposition. Li) 


barked in ile cotton and woollen manufactures, consented 
(o retain the duties of thirty per cent tor three vears, that, 
it was not therefore allowable for them tm IS24 and 182s, 
io object upon constitutional grounds, to a permanent in- 
‘rease of those duties, to teo hundred and tiventy-five per 
cent, 

The intimete connection which subsists between the land 
and the tariif questions, will readily be perceived, when it 
is recollected, that a fund for distribution trom this source, 
can only exist under a perseverence in the high duty sys- 
tem. The ordinary expenses of the Government, after the 
oubhie debt shall have been discharged, will be probably 
twelve millions of dollars per annum, and if the duties 
should be reduced, as they ought to be, in order to enabie 
the American farmly to experience the full extent of the 
blessings anticipated by their forefathers, from the system 
of confederation which they adopted, the proceeds of the 
public lauds will be required as heretofore, as a constituent 
portion of the public revenue. Believing therefore, that 
the land question is one, which every individual in the 
country ought to understand, we have given the debate 
upon it, more fully, than we should, had we regarded it as 
one of secondary importance, having abridged it only in 
such parts, as could be left out, without interfering with 
the arguinents. 

The enquiry, it will be observed, was proposed by Mr. 
Hunt, a member from Vermont. It was opposed by Mr. 
Martin of South Carolina, who ofiered an amendment, the 
object of which, was, to ascertain at the same Ume, what 
poruon ef the public lands had alrcady been given to the 
diferent States. This amendment led to a discussion of 
the question, whether the school lands set apart in the 
Western States, were to be regarded as donations to thuse 
States, or, were to be considered as mere deco) s to popu- 
lation, iutended to help the sale of the other lands. bk 
was also urged, that if an account current was to be epen- 
ed between the General Government and the individual 
States, Virginia and North Carolina, ought to have eredit 
for the amount of land, which they put into the common 
stock, and that as there was no reason Why a tnaere land ac- 
countshould be opened, it would be mght to siate a gener- 
al account, to embrace all expenditures, by winch parucu- 
lar States were especially benetitted. ‘This wouid bring 
‘to View, expenditures to support the Navy tor the pro- 
tection of commerce and the sea-board, roads, breakwaters, 
&c. ‘The debate is interesting, and we think wiil be tound 
to contain miformation of permanent Laiterest. 





The debate which took place in the House of Represen- 
tatives on 16th ult. upon the subject of the appointment of 
a Committee on Education, touched so closely upon the de- 
butable ground, that had the good sense of a majority not 
resolved to lay the resolution on the fable, the whole ques- 
tion of the constitutional power ot Congress, would have 
heen discussed, at this unusually early period of the session. 
From the arguments made use of by the mover, it would 
appear, that he rested his proposition, upon the simple 
ground that Congress had. power to appropriate the public 
junds for purposes of education, under the clause, which 
speaks of the “general welfare.” It is truly remarkable, 
that gentlemen, as well in, as out of Congress, should so 
constantly keep out of sight, the conclusions to which their 
own priuciples would lead them. If Congress has the pow- 
er, todo any thing which a majority for the time being, 
shall conceive to be for the “general welfare,” the govern- 
ment ceases to be one of limited powers, and consequently, 


} 
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mere useless verbiage, and the reservation to the States 
and the People, of the powers not delegated, is nothing but 
anempty phrase. Let the doctrine be on-e admitted, that 
the expression of “general weltare,” has any other applica- 
tion, than the “general welfare” provided for expressly and 
explicitly in the constitution, and the result inevitably must 
be, that absolute power is inhérent in Congress. To what 
such absolute power might ultimately lead, can easily be 
imagined by those, who have been in the habit of regarding 
the State governments as the great buiwarks of the liberty 
of the people. , if the publie funds can 
be applied to the establishment of schools, why they should 
not equally be applied to the establisiment of ehurehes.— 
‘The constitution authorizes neither one por the other, but 


We see no Teaso 


very wisely leaves it to the State governments and the peo- 
ple, to accomplish that which they can themselves do much 
We are glad to see so 
larve a majority on the saie side of this question, and ai- 
though there are some who voted tor laying the resoiution 


better and ata much less expense. 


on the table, who probabl, do not see the coustitutional 
difculty to which we refer, vet, we presume, that they are 
not inclined tO see sO unportant a prineipie discussed, by 
an indirect proposilioi. 

Atter writing the ioregoing, we met with the following 
copy, 1 
order to let our readers see that the public mind is becom- 


pertinent remarks on the same subject, which we 


ing awakened to matters connected with the constitutional 
powers of the General Government, in the North, as well 
as at the South. 
From the New York Daily Advertiser 
A resolution has been offered to the House of Kepresentatives of 
the United States, the object of winch was th. appointment of a 


standing ‘commuttee on education This reso) io. afte; sOuic cd js- 
eussion, was lard upon tiie tabie 
We do not know. nor can we conceive what could be the object 


which the mover of this reso:ution had in view. ov offering it to the 
House. What tias the mentol the United states te do with 
genera! educat several States? Is it “pected that they 
will make jaws for h ieing tuving ‘ 


rist . 
; ‘ Fy 2nd paying 
teachers, and directing | On these suntects, 


JOVEei 
orm in Tlee 
schoo! houses, en 


e course of imstructio 


there wouid be as ma y opiions as there are states The nationa! 
government, siivuld they undertake to meddie with this subje t. 
could not interfere with property of states of the descripticn men- 
tioned. And yet, if tne su peel ot generat education belongs to luce 


national goveriment, we dou notsee why the wiole of it does not be 
iong to thei. 
Perhaps, however, the planextends no further than to the distri- 


Dufiot: Ol the **« irpius revenue” of the United States, after ihe public 


ievt is paid off, among the several States. If so, it will be time 
enough to attend to Wie scheme Whe that great event occurs But 
ve know Of no provision in tne constitution, which will authorize 


the imp ssitton of Laxes upon the peopte of the Loited States, for the 
When the debt ts paid olf 
if tuere is more in omey in the treasury than the exigencies of the Un- 
wm require, we presume the duties wali be lightened, and the coun- 
try be so far relieved from taxation. 

Common senocis belong to the states severally, and exclusiveiy; 
and it ss their sole province to say what system: shall be adopted, 
what schools shall be established, and how they shai! be supported 
if the national guvernment can interfere and regulate this subject, 
we do notsee why they may not undertake to pass laws respecting 
the conveyance and tities of lands, ur any other branch of state le- 
gisiation. 


purpose | Sap peal tit £ Common st hoois. 
. 





In our last paper, we transcribed an article from Mexico, 
which augurs most unfavorably for the future happiness 
and tranquillity of that State. Mexico adopted the federal! 
system of government, and has thus far been governed by 
a centra) power, limited in its authority, until the late in- 
vasion by the Spaniards, led to the conferring as an act 
of temporary State necessity,of extraordinary powers. In 
that ill tated country, however, torn to pieces by rival 
factions, there exists a strong party in favor of consolida- 
tion, and we now learn, that one of the States of the con- 
federacy, has solemnly declared against the Union. That 
this act, i followed up by a majority of the other States, 
must lead to civil war and despotism, can easily be fore- 
seen, and the recent necessity of embodying a large milita- 
ry force to repel the feeble attemps lately made by Spain 
to recover her lost colony, will be highly favorable for the 
promotion of the views of any ambitious leader’ 

‘Lhe actuai posture of affairs in many parts of Southern 
America, otters a wholesome lesson to those in our own 
country, who are advocating a policy, which must lead to 
the same disastrous results, and we think it cannot be 
too frequently urged upon the citizens of this Repnblic, 
that all the political biessings they enjoy, are dependent 
upon an adherence to the pridciples upon which this gov- 
ernment was originally founded. 





From Peru and Chili, our latest advices are by the way 
of Rio de Janeiro, and reach to the Ist of September, 
from the latter place. The following isthe only item we 
have noticed, being an extract from a letier from Rio— 

“Our advices from the Pacific, give a gloomy account 
both with regard to the political and commercial state of 
Chili and Peru; our dates from Valparaiso are to the ist 
September, the prohibitions in Peru had been abolished, 
but that country had become so much impoverished, and 
the markets so overstocked with all kinds of Imports, that 
great caution must be exercised in making shipments; 
these remarks are equally applicable to Chili.” 





The latest news from Brazil is to the 10th of Novem 
ber. ‘The new Empress had arrived at Rie de Janeiro, 
on the 16th of October, sooner than was expected, and 
betore the preparation for her reception had been com- 
pleted. This lady is the daughter of Eugene Beauharnois, 
son of the Empress Josephine, and by this marriage, Don 
Pedro has a second trme become related to the family of 
Bonaparte, bis first wife having been a half sister to Ma- 


all the specific grants which appear ig the coustitution, are | ria Louisa. 
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The latest ‘s from Colombia, represents, that the, Notice of an intention to send vessels to blockade rt “oe gc be ee — ae. va 
senchtares van asd lated of conferring the) River Plate, by a Brazilian Squadron, was given by the] ere having Oeen Drought t pres : 
gee so Dneeaanseeep on ae ficially avow-| Brazilian government to the Representatives of Foreign | jesty the Emperor, repeated representations ‘rom the Min- 
title of Emperor upon Bolivar, a he b ect. were jn-. States,on the 6th December, 1825. On that same day, one | sters of Foreign Nations, residing at this Court, against 
OSs! ateacte: thee the eas eae aes eamanen of) of the European gentlemen notified, stated to the Minister ot the seizing ot vessels of their respective nations, made by 
serted in our fast a shewing that in « ee 4 YY Fore Atiairs. that notice of an intention to send vessels, the squadion unde: the command of your Excellency, on 
this. the Province of Venezuela, had declared itselt inde- oreign / — | > wer ie. On the 7th of December, a] account of then bemg cleared out for the biockaded ports, 
pendent of the rest of the Republic. Colombia ree aa | ae ites gone — ono one selene and the same August Lord desiring to avois discussions, 
id: -if as i, Ste i : : , : , ; 
oar’ wan: Snes pera os ~eeame apl fail toi ing tothe Government of the United Provinces of the like that which has resulted from the caplure of the brig 
sult of that consolidation, ae coal oats 7 ition, the con- | Rio de la Plata, have been already blockaded by order of Ruth, which was even anand upun the high seas, has resoly- 
Seat = eer " merchant er a iiaies Such power | His Mayesty the Emperor, by forces which are there, re- | 4. that there shall only be captured, those neutral vessels 

erring ol absolute po ’ oars | . : : 


























hn : with @ ET EE TET which it is mantiestly known, intend to violate the block- : 
. , r ‘eC / 1s uc ‘ ; sl Os ‘Ue : . , ‘ , 
is now exercised by Bolivar, and nothing is wanting te) — ec ine - ) ousies Mr: Racuet addressed a note | #4, directing themselves towards it, and not those which 
place himin the class of Monarchs and ultimately to ensure | On the a eure z mes Me , vi ~~ it hie: ni wosed to} may be met with on the high seas, or may be entering in- ? 
him the fate of lturbide and Dessalines, the only two ille- | to the Brazilian goterument, gi ng whi suppos ios ialliieans Glide ate thay Uhehe ehamaameie, in. den din . 
: ;, , . {the Atlante. as yred to} be the views ol the vovernment ol the L nited States, pon e* » 
gitimates who have on this side of the Atlaniue, ast 1 ’ block nd urging two points as essential | DlocKaded ports. a 
. . fei 4 7 id y is ‘ ‘ iv ‘ ™ a ‘ . ‘ . . 
the rank of Emperor, but the coronation. We bope, how ev-| the subject of DIOCK >= S , This order was conclusive on the doctrine of previous 
. for we should, with! to their validity. Que was, that the blockade should be ' 
er, that the yntelligence is not true, to ’ nal itt ther. that neutral vessels must | Warming, but as there was a diserepancy between it, and 
ame of eat : ac an etiective one, and the other, th: ia ssels ; ax: : , ' 
great reluctance, erase the name of so great a benefactor | an ¢ “s a eth : Pr he blockading foree. before being | te Minister’s note, which might still leave the subject 
aeagee : ws > ls , the biIocKie it 7S. ; HY , . ° 
to his country, from the roll of American patriots. On we . a biaenied ° “Oo the 28d of the same month, an {@per to doubt, Mr. Raguet resolved to follow up his ef- 
' >} ‘e% 1 Sten tek i 7 ‘tention. ti Catal C Re ‘ :; ," . 
the other hand, we cqnnot but rejoice at the s ? os x4 pmmadbedinggn eeenl as me rmee yasive. but atill sdeniueiain forts by a third note,in which he would enter at full 
a ee * Qeate « “i: 7- | answer Was returned, somewhat evasive, still aa , *. . “eee * 
Venezuela The erection of State and Pr ovine lal Zo — a re A - a f inating end igentialies ” expressed length inte the discussion of the doctrine of previous War- 
, ~ . > : . > ‘ . ’ } . i) ‘ * ali ‘ er i‘) ‘ ~~} . ' . - . 
ernments, is the only possible mode in which the re I “ the ’ nUimMen ts ] 8 asttalh . wm tained by | PINE. haw the purpose of obtaining a full and unqualified 
all -— ; . ‘ . wi mote, corresponded Ose : ? ; . . : : 
ot a pe ple can be maintaimed, and on w hic tn wee . thie ii it : hi 1 bas ial Mai aad ‘| at ssethineniis asseni to its uliqu: stionable conformity with the principles 
. = . qe rea 2 t ; ’ > is I ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘Ss * « ] ’ , 
can be made to enjoy the blessings which were intendec 2 S meionit Fad cnder date of the |@! Jusuce and international law, 
" . ° ° , ; ge le . ‘TS ‘ { ~s “we ii] ’ iP » ) . a 
to result from the achievement of her independence. with this declaration, orders \ - ) un Rin Aid: Ete, ok Daemathes, eisuaat seem eb js 
: 17th and 24th of December, to Admiral Lobo, then com- auatueen stds .teceived, in-which the dele of ateciausenen. ~ 
’ al f Rio de Jane-| m: ng the squadron, to employ force “ouly against those “| | mein t 
We have received by a recent arrival from Rio de J | meee chee *% t acauiescing in the oficial warn- | 2s bad not been observed. On the 8d of January, Mr. o 
‘ro. some curious documents relative to a discussion now neutral vessels, which, not a ; NOStIng us Metso m | Raguet sent in his intended note, and on the 17th, follow- P 
going on there, between Admiral Pinto Guedes, who com-|ing which wre be g pe to them, attempt in any mannes ed it up, with another, remonstrating against the recent u 
. } ' 4 ° . : TT; | 17 Net ad . ; “es k i ; ‘ “Rao ° *}, 
mancded for upwards ol two years the Brazilian : puUaa>ron, |) te “ t , bloc ka Va 9 os abe we lor nati captures, and urging upon the Brazilian Government. the } 
>! , < 7 t o is st ai oneriatory aers, ; "Ke ; »™ : , :; ; 
blockading the River Plate, and who is w il KNOW it hder these just a ) stan lala which time : interference of the Executive in ordering their restora- nm 
; 't- | was co! “t sever nths, ng > ! 
some of our naval commanders, and to m y of our _ m}| was co we ed tor ve ~ ao ol i mt Wore mo hon. {i 
ehants and masters oft vessels, and the MM: requis de Q uc 1uZ, | great neenanig r of American ve _ ri Mg we, " mou ai About this time. the Emperor returned to the Capital, oO 
who was in 1827, Minister of Foreign Aifairs. It seems] the River Plate, and were warned On, W renee ~ tp yim and announced his arrival by a change of Ministry. The d 
: ‘s , r a correspondence naser oS 
that afver the close of the war with Buenos Ayres, the Ad-|tured. Admiral Lobo, in a corre ™ U.8 ’ hi (s Marquis of Queluz, was appointed to the Department of v 
. ‘ , fs . " . ’ i ‘. 4 ‘ > . ‘* 
mira! was calle dl to answer©r before af ounces Le W ir, jor his between him ane ( apt. Elhio ‘ ot t . . 5 : Ship ay Foreign Atiairs, who on the 18th of January. addressed ~ 
" ~_ . 4 : ' > : ’ Ee "Thic 7s . . - . 
conduct during the blockade, and was arraigned upon the | stated, under date = ae esWh fies a ia i a : a a note to Mr. Raguet. in answer to his of the $1, which tr 
‘oll ee 48 as fo ‘ss neve e erslone: 
tour fullowing charges: procee ded . otis t ae odd nai “ 4 ‘i oa “a cs he had tound in the Department already prepared by his 
. ronia. | as met with vesseis of alirec ‘ren witlons > his . , : ., 
First. For the loss of two expeditions sent to Patagonia, . ved t] + tt rt 7 the R ublic "of Buenos predecessor, in which the rule of previous Warning was e 
: ] . Mm that ihe ports ¢ ie epunne JUCHUS T : ' . . . 
and for the loss of the flotilla stationed in the river Uru- ee ‘ “ candind block saan Siwected a note to be |{ully admitted te have been prescribed for the conduct of t] 
guay. ae “ : , " " a tuting this feet ” He stated the Admiral, but at the same time, it was urged. that the c 
:, ales nS attached to their passports, stating oie ann,» | d0ption of this rule was no admission of strict obligation, il 
| | j ' : ‘as regarded a: IC ess | 
of neutral nations, seized, detained, or destroyed by the} |, which the undersigned continues to give warning, is lia- art olf the Er <i Es t 
: | to > Emperor. 
ships of the squadren under his command. ple to the established laws, if she afterwards violates the |? in aan . | of this note, was acknowledged by Mr t 
- ) i ceip 1 . We , | y c 
yy . ‘ — a¢ ‘ " eke . é . | re ie 1 ‘ Wo sty ces a 
Thirdly. For having permitted the Brazilian flag to be} blockade.” It happ« ned, however h ; in twe we un Raguet, on the 24th of January, and as he knew ihat a . 
insulted, by a British vesse! of war, which recaptured a mentioned im Capt. Elliot’s sf ore me — ve os a vy Minister, just entering upon the duties of on office, : 
merchant vessel of that nation, whilst under convoy of a} detained upon other grounds, but were released after a could not possibly be acquainted with the matters which ti! 
Brazilian frigate. mend ener yeral 7 ee ae Te ;| bad formed the subject of complaint for upwards of four re 
Fourthly. For ar abuse of the power conferred upon Tn April, Adentes 4000 W om _ ec er 1e ere s8 years, be tesk:a belef career. of bis "What correspondence S 
him to promote subordinate officers of his fleet. . the sare eo | ow Guedes, W a sof P ° i with the predecessors of the Marquis of Queluz, amount- P 
: ; are + the e , ate ay is Officer, was a native of Portu-]. : : 
On the 25th of June last. the trial terminated by the en- iver ate in | ay. ’ ’ ' ' = 99 « etting Ss | 
“he s preferred | gal, and thoroughly devoted to the doctrine practiced upon ing in number $0. G00eM, for the purpose of i ae him see o 
tire acquittal of the Admiral of all the charges preferred | gal, ) ony ee ] that his whole intercourse with the Brazilian Govern- b 
against him, and this sentence was conirmed by the Supe-| by the British government, of capturing vessels, without ment from his residence at Rio de Janeiro, had presented ~ 
nor Court, the Supreme Military Council of Justice, on the] previous warning. [It was not long after his arrival in the one continual scene of complaint and remonstrance, for a: 
15th of July. River Plate, before a change in the system of ee "INE | wrongs committed against American citizens and Ameri- b 
) np Soe ot the : a al ac » blockade, was visible. American, English rench wa ee ee : 
It appears, however, that whenthe Admiral according to the b] . _s ae erent mee A 2 jean ; can property. In this note. the aggravated case of the r 
‘ustom tn such cases, after his acquittal presented himse!t! Swedish and utc 1 vesse 5 were Cap urec , Upon the ground, ship Spermo of New-York. the condemnation of which had . 
before the Emperor, for the purpose of kissing his Imperi-| that no notification of the existence of the bloc .— was just been decreed, was detailed at fell leeath. and an ona - 
£ al hand, His Majesty signified to him, that his acquittal al-| necessary, other than the general notice, given in Decem- peal was made to the justice of the Brazilian Govern- : 
; > —— « | i " : : . ‘ > < . . ; ry oT. . ‘ ° ° . 

. hough legal, was not just, and the Admiral concluding ber. : . italia a Siti tite ins ment, which it was thought would bring to a termination e 
ee. trom this remark that some intrigues had been practised at rhe first American vessel capture 1 under the Ro SY®"1 all causes of discontent 
ee tudice the Empe agains solv iral P ras the brig Leonidas of Boston. "i ‘ee ; 1 
a Z Court, to prejudice the Emperor against hun, resolved to tem of Admiral Pinto, wa | Bans  aehancdiieae This note was answered on the 25th, in language so 
ee make an appeal before the bar of public opinion, by means! The second was the brig Ruth of uiadelphia, the Cap- friendly io: dnealilatiien oni apparently se sincere, thas : 
4 . P ‘ ~ - >. o . »< . hu , . ? , ¢ » € an a) - ’ . - ‘ 
=: yf the press. This he did soon atter in a pamphlet of 128] tain, Supercargo, and crew of which, were treated in a 
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| 3 ' | mn adap op atthe eisai i Mr. Raguet was induced to believe, that an amicable ad- 
pages octavo, under the title of “Detence of Admiral Pinto most unjustifiable manner. Phey were forced on board a justment shall diss Gillertanen, eons udins ah heed, 

(ruedes, Baron of Rio da Prata, before the Council of| prison ship, nothing inferior as to its horrors, to the Jersey a dst ok Mattie, Geel, eeadlines aetna, ih 
War.” This pamphlet is one of the documents to which] prison ship of revolutionary memory, from which they were Ddusteal cuetmtadinn ree A tg contest be the t 
we refer, end upon perusing that part which concerns his} only released upon Mr. Raguet’s becoming personally Pet} tact inuteusiions. which so atialiet B Bia ccailac le seneaved 
conduct in relation to neutral vessels, we find developed a| ponsible for their surrender, in case they should be found fee ramen. we aan doun * alten "es ’ 
number of particulars*which have never before been pub-| guilty upon trial of an attempt to retake their vessel. The How for iasecbenn. ir. Raanet bed ay senna ie tay 
lished in this country. The most remarkable part, howev-| manner, however, in which the case of the Ruth was pre- quoting the csiginal vale fen the blockade: ond le Sree 
er, of the defence, is a most virulent attack upon the Mar-| sented to the Brazilian Government, although it laid Mr. otal tk iis of Mteieel Minted atetio al ane 
quis of Queluz and the Marquis of Inhambupe, who preced-} Raguet under the displeasure of his own Government, was riching himself, may be judged of from the feregning e2- 
ed him in the department of Foreign Atfairs, for having | nevertheless the chiet means, as will appear hereafter, by position. If he accomplished st think, It one, be Se 
permitted themselves to be terrified into an abandonment which Admiral Guedes Was brought up in his care er, and and honest representatio. He pretends ho Sect ae oleill 
of the true principles of blockade, by the Foreign Ministers} compelled to abandon his favorite project, of enriching ia -diglematie tricks, which the sender anoet keep in mind, 
residing at that Court, and amongst these, the individual himself and his officers, with the property of neutrals. | when uttered by 2 Brazilian, is a term of the highest com- 
who represented the United States, from the year 1822 to After the Ruth, there followed several othe r captures of athintet mad aaner teal we sad be thie Geena a8 tie 
1827, is particularly specified as having been the most in- American vessels, of which intelligence reached Riode Ja- shite dation, f thick the fies cinee peneutal. dak seotnt- 
strumental in bringing about a state of affairs so disastrous} neiro in November. On the 14th of that month, Mr. Ra- a tthe as on which brought bim ogni wie gy ate 
to those whe expected to be remunerated for their services| guet addressed a note to the Marquis ot Inhembupe, Min- of wrivate life ’ . 

against the enemy, out of the property of neutrals. In re-| ister of Foreign Affairs, remonstrating against the capture t cetealinalinions for un to ite, Sit Gin. ciaend epee 
lation to this individual, the Admiral says, page 43, “The|of American vessels without previous warning, and refer- sited weet Pinto justified ‘Taf tener Be ph aie tin 
Charge d’Affairs of the United States of North America,| ring to the assent of the Brazilian government, to the prin- : 2 Ate of pe il ot aaa: eae ae he original 
skilled in diplomatic tricks, was the first to take the tield,| ciples laid down in the original and detailed note of 13th ciiaaadl 5 ath vad ace «Seanad peasing » poovions 
and tinding nothing to oppose, but good faith, weakness| December. To this communication, no arswer being re- maiatalin mesienie intial 6p doduide vee dee ne 
and inexperience, he triumphed over every thing, and{ turned, Mr. Raguet addressed a second note on the 30th cae i autho: alt Ginn tihentiaidin si miei foreign py 
brought the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, the Marquis of] of same month, urging as a matter of Importance, that the etanwndinnt tn ‘eémebtenell thin an 06 cs Gnd ain ies ho 
Inhambupe, operated upon by his note of 30th November,| United States should be made acquainted with the views of “a ealieemlil of the eauadven, and man theatieee net 
1826 above transeribed, to demand of the Minister of Ma-} the Brazilian government on this point. The absence of bound to observe them pe the receipt of the order of 
rine that there should be put in force the orders (arisos,) of | the Emperor at this Time, on a Visit to a distant Province, eeth "eons 2 - hich hn immediately obeved. This 
17th and 24th December of 1825, with such general apph-| probably occasioned some embarrassment to the Ministers, | * tifiat eb elamtaen tn ton dae aati Yolemtond 
cation, that it almost reduced the blockade to a total nul-| how to give a satisfactory answer. None was given until worn — mite age 7‘ +t ° bielnlne « ner “eee viete- 
» the 4th of December, when, in a short note, a more full re- pam - ae ‘icicaeds @ “ti hae Be nk ™ eal nat ashe 
ply was promised in a few days, and was accordingly trans- KM ay “a a mga like many who receded them in 
couspicuons a party inthis contest. But as the subject is! mitted under date of the 10th. - eS *% € ma any pre ’ 
ole , f which we have an intimate knowledge, we will take In this note, the Minister attempted to argue, that “the The tis y sea <2 which’ one time eet to, ac 
the Liberty of giving a brief history of the origin and pro-| previous warning existed from the time, that a competent es eee a ¢ Bs gr 

gress of the blockade referred to, which led to more dis-| mtimation of the blockade to all nations had been given, mae wr eapclend Sons me Sheree te ane 
cussion upon the principles of maritime rights between the | and a sufficient space of time had elapsed for it to reach tI pe b, sUpT a } hy the. Maravis of Queluz, of 
Governments and officers of Brazil, the United States,} the knowledge of all.”—But, strange as it may appear, the hich on ail Ae ’) alan nei yo tins nh ik hig 
Great Britun, France, and other Powers, and which per-| same note, enclosed the copy of a new order, issued to the | *""°9 We Shall take some bn ? used , 
baps has done more towards settling the important doctrine | Admiral, under date of 29th November, by the Minister of Printed by WELLIAM GREER, cermer of E ané , 
of previous warmag, than any similar event which ever! Marine in the following words, which we translate from eee 7 “og . ae a ee Pest Office | 
preceded it, ' the document itself now before us. Ninth streets, taree doors wes | 
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lity. 


It is not for us to confirm or to deny the assertion of so 
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